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The Role of the Laity in the Catholic 
Church 


Paper presented at Eastern Regional Meeting of THE RELIGIOUS | r 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION at Drew University, Madison, N.J., February n 
12, 1960. 


Oo fo 2 ore 


* Pa * 


Being intimately involved in the work of our Catholic laity, 
both academically and cooperatively, I welcomed with enthusi- 
asm Dr. George Lee’s invitation* to present this paper on The 
Role of the Laity in the Catholic Church. Second thoughts, how- 
ever, generated a guilty feeling of some presumptuousness. To 
attempt to encompass within roughly one-half hour’s exposition 
the laity’s role as it has been and is, here and elsewhere, in nor- 
mative prescription and in practice, in doctrine, law and policy, 
and in the actually differing viewpoints and degrees of under- 
standing of some five hundred million people is indeed presump- 
tuous at best. I could perhaps by-pass the problem by restrictively 
listing the organizations and activities of the laity in the Church 
in America. I could recount either the development of advanced 
lay consciousness and activity or the retention of lay passivity 
in my own experience and participant observation. It would be 
profitable to assess the change of the laity’s role here in America 
over the past forty years. And it certainly would be of value to 
assay an interpretation of the actual changes, as contrasted with 
normative constancy, in the Catholic laity’s role from the 
Church’s foundation through the ebbs and flows of history to the 
present renascence of lay importance. But should we try to in 
clude all of these? 

As students of the behavioral sciences we know the difficulty ded 
of achieving accurate generalizations. How can we generalize the 
role of the laity when there continue to exist side by side both]. 
the impervious passivity of many and the upsurging activity of 
others, the receptive attitude of many clergy to this activity and} | 
the resistance of others? Again, we are acquainted with the hy: 


> 


aS 0) 

* Other papers at the Symposium on “The Role of the Layman” under fitti 
chairmanship of Marshall Sklare, The American Jewish Committee, in- 
cluded: “The Layman’s Movement in Europe” by Peter Berger, Hartford thay 
Seminary Foundation; “The Layman’s Image of the Minister” by Samuel der 
Blizzard, Princeton Theological Seminary; “Role Differentation and Belief} “TE 
Systems of Church Layman” by Phillip Hammond, Columbia University. lar ] 
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pothetical nature of the theories of social history, for example 
a la Sorokin and Toynbee, so there is warning aplenty against 
oversimplifying the social history of the Catholic laity. However, 
at the expense of providing too little detail, but to afford a suffi- 
ciently broad conceptual scheme for our assessment of the laity’s 
role, I think it best to include both history and present, both 
norms and practice, and some variations to be found both else- 
where and here. 


The title of our discussion includes three terms, namely, 
“role,” “laity,” and “Church.” It might be well to define what we 
are talking about. A role consists of a behavior pattern defined 
for and expected of an actor by a group or culture, concerned 
with a specific social function and goal. However, a role can be 
variously defined by sub-divisions of a cultural group, and it can 
undergo changes correlative with time and place. This has been 
true, practically if not normatively, of the role of the laity, as 
will be evidenced in the remainder of this paper. The term laity, 
etymologically derived from the Greek Aad: and Aaixds, has the 
biblical connotation, in both Old and New Testament, of the 
community of God’s people. Thus it can be identified with the 
biblical éxxAnoia tod Ocot, the Church, inclusive of all its mem- 
bers. Only later did the xAijoo, the name applied to persons 
charged with the care of individual parts of the community, 
come to be sociologically separated from the rest of Aads. To 
these two categories of members in the ecclesia came to be 
joined a third, that of monks, in the third century. Thus there 
tame historically to develop three statuses, or ways, or niveaus 
of life in the Church: the laity, expected to live the life of God’s 
people in the everyday course of the world; the clergy, at first 
rather fulfilling a function than comprising a state of life, were 
dedicated to the religious and sacramental service of the laity; 
and the monks, not dedicated to religious service but to with- 
drawal from the life of the world that they might live as closely 
incommunion with God as possible. 


Here we encounter the impact of history on these states of 
life. In the first place, whereas the state of monk was recognized 
4s one of holiness and consecration to God, it came to be thought 
fitting that the clergy, dedicated to divine service, should also be 
tharacterized by monastic virtues and unworldliness: So the 
tergy’s celibacy, tonsure, and removal from many normal secu- 

t pursuits. Meanwhile many monks, for various reasons, be- 
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came clerics, and consequently the clerical and monastic states 
came to be largely identified. 
To summarize it with Yves Congar, O.P.: 


The details of all this are of no concern for our purpose 
here. What matters to us is that the triple division into lay 
people, clerics and monks became, by a process of assim- 
ilation of clerics to monks and of monks to clerics, a dou- 
ble division into men of religion and men of the world. 
‘Duo sunt genera christianorum, says Gratian in a canon 
of which he makes St. Jerome the father; and in the first 
category he puts both those who are dedicated to divine 
worship, clerics, and those who simply seek the improve- 
ment of their own lives, monks.* 


Thereafter, in one of those periods of religious renewal, that 
of the eleventh century, this division of Christians into laity on 
the one hand and clergy/monks on the other came to be empha- 
sized. To return to Congar: 


There had been a great religious renewal in the (elev- 
enth) century: even before the Gregorian reform, and still 
more in consequence of it, a wide-ranging movement im- 
pelled souls towards an evangelical, ‘apostolic,’ life of pov- 
erty, charity and apostleship. There were ‘Apostolic’ lay 
movements; especially were there many movements of 
renewal of clerical life, modelled on the early Church, 
through the observance of poverty and chastity within a 
framework of common life under a rule. Then there was 
the action of the papacy, aimed at enforcing the celibacy 
of clerics. Thus clerical life was renewed in a monastic 
sense; and it certainly seems that this fact encouraged 
a twofold division of Christians into lay people on one 
side, monks and clerics on the other. 

We have already met Gratian’s text ‘Duo sunt genera 
christianorum.’ Here is the continuation of the quotation 
given above: There is another sort of Christians, who are 
called lay folk. }a0< means “people.” These are allowed to 
possess temporal goods, but only what they need for use. 
For nothing is more wretched than to set God at naught 
for the sake of money. They are allowed to marry, to till 
the earth, to pronounce judgment on men’s disputes and 
plead in court, to lay their offerings on the altar, to pay 
their tithes: and so they can be saved, if they do good and 
avoid evil.” From our angle of interest here two things are 
particularly noticeable in this passage: the lay position is 


‘Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., Lay People in the Church (trans. by Donald 
Attwater), Westminster: Newman, 1956, p. 7. 
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presented as a concession, and its general tendency is to 
deny that the laity, concerned in temporal affairs, have 
any active part in the sphere of sacred things.’ 


This last feature, the practical exclusion of the laity from 
any recognized competence in sacred things, has characterized 
the role of the laity, more or less and generally speaking since 
then, until modern times. Meanwhile, between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries, the emphasis in the expected behavior of 
the clergy gradually changed from monastic virtue to clerical 
function. Thus the apparent division of the ecclesia into two 
classes, the clerical and the lay, with the former almost exclu- 
sively exercising competence in spiritual matters, the latter and 
lower having no competence therein except to receive of the 
Church’s ministry. 

It must be repeated, this was a matter of practical emphasis 
and experience, not normative definition. There were many ex- 
ceptions, among them being the wonderful spiritual and deriva- 
tively temporal work of the laity in many of the mediaeval 
guilds. 

At this point it is necessary to return to another role defini- 
tion, that of the Church’s role, leaving till later our assessment 
of what the actual role of the modern Catholic laity has been 
coming to be. At the very beginning of one of his most celebrated 
pastoral letters, “Growth or Decline,” the later Emmanuel Cardi- 
nal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, asked: 


What is the role of the Church? 

The Church is the permanent incarnation of the Son of 
God. Wherefore, her two-fold nature: the one spiritual, 
transcendent, divine, deriving ultimately from its most in- 
timate principle of life, the Holy Spirit. The other visible, 
evolving, adaptable, and dependent on concrete circum- 
stances and human wills. 

The world needs the Church for its life. The Church 
needs the world for its growth and development.® 


Several paragraphs later he goes on: 


Those who reproach the Church with her inability to 
succeed in the temporal order invite her to a reform which 
is the exact opposite. The Church in the West has not 


* Ibid. pp. 8-9. 
me Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, The Church Today, Chicago: Fides, 1953, 
p. 92. 
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evolved with civil society. She has remained riveted to, 
and congealed in, the feudal conditions which made her 
success long ago. In our time, instead of being diffused 
throughout all ranks of society as she was in the Middle 
Ages, when parish and township had the same life and the 
same geographical extension, the Church is “absent” from 
the City. She is above humanity instead of being incarnate 
in its flesh and blood. In her message she has all and more 
than is needed both to give life to the systems of today 
and to draw up plans for those of tomorrow; but she does 
not use it. She lets strangers, or enemies, take an initia- 
tive which is often decisive in the field of doctrine, culture, 
and action; and when she acts or speaks it is often too 
late. Whether it be in scientific research, social laws or 
humanism, the innovators rarely come from her ranks. It 
is not in that way that she will win the world for Christ. 
There is still time for the Church to assert her place, and 
even the first place, in the shaping of the future; but on 
one condition, that she becomes incarnate. “God became 
man so that men should become gods.” In that case, and in 
that case only, will the Church come alive once more. 


For the vast majority of those who favor adaptation, 
thus to merge the Church in contemporary civilization 
means nevertheless to respect formally the whole content 
of the deposit of faith. They do not spare the Church and 
the hierarchy their criticisms, and the suggestions they 
put before them deal with a variety of subjects. From the 
daily experience which contact with the deChristianized 
masses provides, many apostles, both priests and lay, are 
convinced of the need of modifications, usually of a sec- 
ondary but pressing nature, for successful evangelization. 
They wish to see a concrete and adapted religious teach- 
ing taking the place of sermons and a catechizing too cut 
off from the gospel. From Theology which, unlike Revela- 
tion, is not closed, they ask for an attempt at synthesis 
and realism which, without sacrificing anything, will place 
in the forefront and within reach of the spirituality of this 
century the major dogmas of our religion. They point out 
that worship and liturgy are often incomprehensible and, 
for that reason, that the massess of Christians and often 
the best among them find their way closed to the great 
common prayer. If they practice their religion at all, they 
merely conform to a conventional religion unconnected 
with the rest of their lives. Cannot the Church come to 
their help by making easier for them the reception of the 
sacraments and their understanding of the sacramental 
rites? They point out that the independence of the laity 
is often more verbal than real; and conscious that the lay 
people have reached their majority, they claim for them 
a wider area of responsibility. There are no questions, not 
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excluding those of finance, in particular as they affect 
worship, which are not for them matters of reform. 

From these views, and from many more which cannot 
be included here, it is clear that everything points to the 
same demand, that the Church must adapt herself to the 
modern world if she wishes to reconquer it. 

Shall the Church stand aloof and keep everything? Or 
incorporate herself and conquer everything? Those are 
the two poles of Catholic opinion.‘ 


How did the Church arrive through centuries at this dan- 
gerous period, also lasting centuries, which Cardinal Suhard so 
frankly analyzes? Here we must understand two elements of the 
Church’s structure, both of them always present and integral 
to it, but of which one practically achieved such precedence as to 
minimize the importance of the other. I refer here to the Church, 
respectively, in its institutionalized hierarchical structures, and 
in its corporate existence as community. 

If we may return to Doctor Congar’s analysis: 


The reality represented by the word ‘Church’ in Chris- 
tian usage has two aspects, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished . . . In her ultimate reality the Church is men’s 
fellowship with God and with one another in Christ. She 
is also the totality of the means to this fellowship. From 
this fellowship aspect, her ultimate reality, the Church is 
the aggregate of those who are ‘in Christ Jesus’. This 
aggregate is quite a different thing from a simple juxta- 
position of individuals in a group: it is a people, the people 
of God. Better still, it is the body of Christ, and people of 
God precisely because body of Christ, as we shall see in 
our treatise on the Church. Here we are interested, not so 
much in the nature of the bond of fellowship in Christ, 
as in this simple fact: the Church in her ultimate reality 
is a fellowship of persons. And she is made up of these 
persons as a nation is made up of its citizens or a body of 
its members. ... the Church was commonly defined as the 
society or community of the faithful. Congregatio fide- 
lium, Societas fidelium, or Collectio, Coetus, Adunatio, 
Collegium, Unitas, Corpus, Communio, Universitas, Popu- 
lus fidelium (or christianorum, catholicorum,) with other 
variants: these formulas are clearly equivalents, and they 
express the definition that is commonest and, we may say, 
traditional in the Church. The idea they represent is more 
complex than the clearness of the words would lead us to 
suspect. These different terms are pregnant with a whole 





* Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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‘corporative’ ideology, of which the middle ages were very 
conscious and which can be found, in a wide sense and 
more diffusely, in all Christian writings. . . . The tradi- 
tional definition, then, carrying on the very meaning of 
the word Ecclesia, above all expresses that aspect of the 
Church in which she is made up of her members and rep- 
resents the aggregate of them.® 


The other constitutive element of the Church’s structure is 
the institutionalized complex of offices or roles and means whose 
function it is to realize, preserve and nourish the community. 
This institutionalized structure, hierarchic and sacramental, the 
Church understands to be its divinely established constitution, 
providing for the governing, teaching and sanctifying of the 
Church’s body. This continues the princely, prophetical, and 
priestly functions of Christ by the Church which understands 
itself to be the very continuation of Christ among men. 

It must be evident here that we seem to be involved more 
with an ecclesiology than a laicology. Yet the role of a part can- 
not be understood aside from the whole. These two aspects of 
the Church—as communal body composed of its members, and as 
institutionalized hierarchic and sacramental structure existing 
for the formation of the body—have always been understood in 
the Church as mutually and necessarily complementary in the 
same ecclesiastical reality. 

Of specific pertinence to our topic is the historically evolved 
fact that the communal principle came to be largely eclipsed, 
while the hierarchic came to be almost exclusively emphasized 
during a long period of time. Obviously this corresponds to what 
we noted previously concerning the eclipse of the laity vis-a-vis 
the clergy. Can we say how this came about, at least as suggested 
by the observable trends of European social history? 

The often related story, with many interpretations, of the 
Roman Church’s intimate relationship with the Roman Empire 
is the key that opens most locks. Not merely because many bish- 
ops became princes and princes became bishops, nor because 
many princely bishops ruled their princedoms with more zeal 
than they shepherded their dioceses. Rather more subtly, the 
extensive sway of Roman political power, or at least Rome-like 
political power, dictated the structure of the total social system. 
Roman law, with its dominantly juridical, individualistic and 





5 Congar, op. cit., pp. 22-3. 
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authoritarian cast, prevailed over both Oriental and Germanic 
law with their more corporative and communal spirit. This lat- 
ter certainty had been more characteristic of the writings of the 
early Fathers of the Church. 


Then occurred one of those ironies of history. Roman law 
came to be used by political powers and teachers on Europe’s 
way to statist absolutisms. In view of the close ties between 
canon and civil law, canonists had to be affected by the same 
currents of thought, namely, those which emphasized the hierar- 
chic principle, that of the sovereign’s power over his people. Now 
we must carefully remember that the Church’s constitution itself 
includes, as an essential constituent, the hierarchic principle. 
Obviously the post-mediaeval canonists writing on the nature 
and law of the Church would be expected to emphasize it, as they 
did. The tragedy was, the corporative or communal principle, 
which is just as truly an essential of the Church’s constitution 
and tradition, was largely overlooked. This deficiency was one 
of the streams which swelled into the flood of the Protestant Re- 
formation. In reaction against dubious or even illegitimate appli- 
cations of the hierarchic princple, whereby prelates extended 
their auhority beyond religious competence; nourished by the 
wine of liberty that had flowed more copiously with the rise of 
cities and free man and new modes of thought; and opposed to 
several external accretions in religious devotional life, the peo- 
ple of the Reformation were disposed to welcome a revitalization 
of the corporative principle in Christian life, namely the com- 
munal life of people bound together by God’s grace. In welcoming 
it they rejected the other, likewise traditional hierarchic prin- 
ciple, the institutionalized structure of the Church. 


This had ironic consequences. Neither compromise nor mu- 
tual acceptance occurred. Rather the Church, sustaining an at- 
tack on its constitutive hierarchic principle, defended it, purified 
it from encrusted abuses, strengthened it. Expending its energy 
thereon, it did little to restore to balanced prominence in daily 
life the principle of community. On their side the Reformers re- 
sisted the more strongly this hierarchic internal reform and 
strengthening. In our own generation we observe the movement 
of Protestants toward a return to an institutional principle, 
while the Catholic Church has been experiencing and encourag- 
ing a mighty revival of active lay involvement. It may well be 
hypothesized that these two social movements will play a vital 
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role in whatever success the proponents of an ecumenical reunion 
of the Churches will have in generations to come. 

As history moved into modernity, its concomitant industrial- 
ism, scientism, the so-called enlightenment, and above all the 
social mobility and economic autonomy which spell the contrac- 
tual-gesellschaftlich type of social structure and pluralist society 
combined to make relevant the words of Cardinal Suhard cited 
below: 


The Church in the West has not evolved with civil so- 
ciety. She has remained riveted to and congealed in the 
feudal conditions which made her success long ago. In our 
time . . . the Church is “absent” from the city. 


Then in the last century, the stirrings of a re-awakening! 
Outstanding Catholic laymen like the Frenchmen Montalembert, 
Ozanam, de Mun, de Maistre and Veuillot, the Germans Wind- 
thorst and Gorres, the Spaniard Cortés, the Ecuadoran Moreno, 
the Englishman Ward and the American Brownson, began to 
bring the Church back to the market place, to make theology and 
the role of the Church intellectually relevant and respectable. 
Toward the latter part of the century a Catholic intellectual ren- 
ascence in philosophy and theology occurred, whose flowering 
still today is resplendent with even greater future promise. The 
great encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, certainly not limited to Re- 
rum Novarum on the conditions of the working classes, spelled 
out the Church’s concept of political authority (Diuturnum Il 
lud) of Church-State relations (Immortale Dei), of human lib- 
erty (Libertas Praestantissimum), on the citizenship of a Chris- 
tian in modern political society (Graves de Communi and Sapien- 
tiae Christianae), and so on. These not only provided some 
ideological leadership, but inspired Catholics to realize that their 
religion was not merely something for Church on Sundays. Fur- 
thermore, if the Church’s life was to be in the market place and 
the contested arenas of modern thought as well as in the sane 
tuary, obviously it had to be lived by the laity who were there. 

Necessity is the mother of most inventions, and function sires 
most statutes. With the need of lay involvement and the assump- 
tion by the laity of an increasing share of directly and indirectly 
apostolic responsibilities, their role grew in importance. Theil 
place in the community of the Church, the Aads and éxxAnoia, 
came again to be recognized and respected. After Leo XIII came 
Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI, all of whom contributed their 
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urging and encouragement to the lay apostolate and Catholic 
action, that is, the participation of the laity in the work of the 
Church, whether in a formal or informal capacity. Pius XI, whose 
great encyclicals on communism (Divini Redemptoris), socio- 
economic reorganization of society (Quadragesimo Anno), edu- 
cation (Divini Illius Magistri), fascism (non Abbiamo Bisogno), 
nazism (Mit Brennender Sorge), recalled and advanced Leo’s, 
was known as the Pope of Catholic Action. Had he not already 
received the title, his successor, the late Pius XII, might well 
have done so. For it was he who, in addition to thousands of 
addresses which had the lay apostolate as their theme, pub- 
lished the two great encyclicals on the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ (Mystici Corporis) and on the Sacred Liturgy 
(Mediator Dei), both of them restoring to public understanding 
the place of the laity in the Church’s community and worship. 
He also welcomed and addressed the two World Congresses for 
the Lay Apostolate in Rome in 1951 and 1957. According to re- 
port, his successor, Pope John XXIII, currently reigning, has it 
in mind to modernize canon law so that it will include legal rec- 
ognition of Catholic Action and the lay apostolate. 


We might point to six streams whose confluence is swirling 
with such prospect for lay development in the Church. There was 
the theological revival which led scholars to restudy the nature 
of the Church and the laity’s role therein. Flowing from almost 
the same source was the liturgical movement, in which the lit- 
urgy came to be seen again, not as a mere system of external 
rites and rituals performed by priests, but as the public (hence 
collective, corporate, communal) worship of God by the whole 
Church. A third stream was the energetic devotion of a relatively 
few public Catholic figures, clerical and lay, who threw them- 
selves into the breach as the Church saw itself hemmed in by the 
anti-religious rationalism, secularism, and materialism of the 
last century. A fourth was the higher intellectual level of the 
laity, deriving from the industrialization-urbanization-education- 
mobility complex of the secular society. Whether challenged or 
formed by non-Catholic attitudes in the pluralist society, some 
of the laity began to study, learn and defend their faith more 
confidently and competently. A fifth stream was the growing 
dependence of the hierarchy on the laity for the defence and 
expansion of the Church—in the factory, the school, the bank, 
the legislature. And a sixth stream, correlative of the fifth, was 
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the multiple birth of Catholic action groups and programs of 
almost undefinable variety: on farms and ships, in shops and 
schools, in neighborhoods and universities, in labor unions and 
political parties, in business and in play. 

At this point I might venture the hope that I am not creating 
a false impression. Not everything is right with the world, nor 
with the lay movement in the Catholic Church. It has hardly 
advanced from crawling to toddling. Lassitude, passivity, igno- 
rance, error, and resistance to change are still depressingly deep- 
rooted among so very many, including clergy as well as laity. 
However, we are observing and reporting on a social movement 
in the Catholic Church; and we all know that most social move- 
ments take a long time before reaching either maturity or their 
objectives. 

There are three elements in this movement of the laity to a 
more active and responsible role in the Church which we might 
consider: the doctrinal and hence normative definition of the 
laity’s role; its expression in Church law; and the actual role 
of the laity in the life of the Church today. 

Doctrine starts with the words of Christ. “I am the vine- 
stock, you are the branches,” and with the Pauline 


For as in our one body we have many members, and 
all the members have not the same function, even so we 
many are one body in Christ, and members each of the 
other. But we have gifts which vary according to the grace 
that hath been given us... (Romans xii, 4-8) ; Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and severally his members (I Cor- 
inthians xii, 27; cf. 18-30). 


This teaching was taken up by Pope Pius XII: 


One must not think, however, that this ordered or 
“organic” structure of the Body of the Church contains 
only hierarchical elements and with them is complete... 
That those who exercise sacred power in this Body are its 
first and chief members, must be maintained uncompro- 
misingly. It is through them, commissioned by the divine 
Redeemer Himself, that Christ’s apostolate as teacher, 
king, priest, is to endure. 

At the same time, when the fathers of the Church sing 
the praises of this Mystical Body of Christ with its minis- 
tries, its variety of ranks, its offices, its conditions, its 
order, its duties, they are thinking not only of those who 
have reecived sacred orders, but of all those, too, who, 
following the evangelical counsels, pass their lives either 
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actively among men or in the silence of the cloister, or 
who aim at combining the active and contemplative life 
according to their institute. They were thinking of those 
who, while living in the world, consecrate themselves 
wholeheartedly to spiritual or corporal works of mercy; 
as well as those who live in the state of holy matrimony. 

Indeed, let this be clearly understood, especially in 
these our days: the fathers and mothers of families, and 
those who are spiritual parents through baptism, and in 
particular those members of the laity who assist the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy in spreading the Kingdom of the di- 
vine Redeemer, occupy an honorable, even though often 
minor place in the Christian community. Under the im- 
pulse of God and with His help they can reach the peak 
of holiness; and such holiness, Jesus Christ has promised, 
will never be wanting to the Church.°® 


Literally thousands of texts—scriptural, patristic, papal, and 
scholastic can be found to document this normative definition of 
the laity’s place in the Church. Not only are they in the Church, 
a substantial part of it; they are expected to play an active role 
in its mission. Speaking of the sacrament of Confirmation, one 
of the Church’s seven sacraments, Pius XII said: 


By the chrism of confirmation, the faithful are given 
added strength to protect and defend the Church, their 
Mother, and the faith she has given them.’ 

As a matter of fact confirmation, which all the laity ordi- 
narily receive, is called the sacrament of Christian maturity and 
adulthood, of Catholic Action, of the lay apostolate, of the Chris- 
tian’s mature participation in the public work of the Christian 
community. Thomas Aquinas said that a confirmed Christian was 
constituted, quasi ex officio, a defender and witness of the faith. 
Thus theologians and popes have called Catholic Action an exer- 
cise of the faithful’s participation in Christ’s priesthood. Pius XI 
went so far as to say that a Catholic who was not apostolic was 
to that extent not a complete Catholic. 

It should then be clear that doctrinally and normatively the 
laity not only is a part of the Church, but has an active role to 
play in the Church’s work. Holding off for a moment the degree 
to which this norm is or is not observed in practice, we may note 
first that Church law (canon law) does not seem to provide for 


it too explicitly. 


seis Pius XII, The Mystical Body of Christ, New York: America Press, 
#22-3, p. 10. 
‘Ibid. #25, p. 11. 
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Church law is compiled and codified in a series of 2414 can- 
ons, including many more divisions and subdivisions. They are 
themselves organized into five books concerning general prin- 
ciples, persons (clerics and religious), things (the sacraments, 
church teaching, church properties, and so on), judicial and 
other processes, and finally crimes and punishments. In all of 
these thousands of canons hardly twenty apply directly to the 
laity. The most important provide for their membership in the 
Church, guarantee their right to spiritual and salutary service, 
provide for their instruction, spiritual formation and member- 
ship in associations, require their profession of the faith, partici- 
pation in divine worship and support of the Church in her proper 
objectives, and specifies their role and powers in administering 
Church property and establishments. Canon 160, governing papal 
elections, is generally interpreted to make legally possible the 
election of a layman, something that, as a matter of fact, has 
occurred on at least a few occasions (Benedict VIII in 1012, and 
John XIX in 1024). 

In view of the foregoing it is difficult to blame the code of 
Canon Law, as some critics do, for insensitivity to and uncon- 
cern for the laity. As a matter of fact, many hundreds of other 
canons, which prescribe duties for the clergy and norms for ad- 
ministering the sacraments and Church properties, imply rights 
for the laity. 

On the other hand, it is true that the laity’s place in the 
Church’s law is hardly large enough. Recent legislation and di- 
rectives concerning secular lay institutes and Catholic Action 
have been promulgated since 1921 when the modernized Code 
went into effect. As mentioned previously, these may well be 
incorporated into a new modernization of the code at the forth- 
coming ecumenical council. Be that as it may, however, 


The Code is not the place to look for an adequate 
answer to questions about the laity. In its origins, history 
and very nature canon law is principally a systematizing 
of sacramental cultus, and it is normal that it should be 
chiefly a code for clerics and sacred matters. The unfortu- 
nate thing is that since the thirteenth century, and espe- 
cially since the sixteenth, the canonical point of view has 
increasingly taken over the mind of the clergy and become 
the essential determinant in their attitude to pastoral mat- 
ters. . . . the laity is confined solely to the purely secular 
tasks of temporal activity. The old mediaeval comparison 
of the two parts of the body Christian, sacerdotal and lay, 
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corresponding respectively to the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, perhaps accounts for this state of mind. St. Robert 
Bellarmine considered the laity only under the temporal 
aspect and its submission to the spiritual. Many people do 
not realize sufficiently that a big space is left empty be- 
tween, on the one hand, a rigid canonical attitude in sa- 
cred things, wherein all the emphasis is on the receptive 
position of the faithful and their subordination to the 
clergy, and, on the other hand, the field of social and inter- 
national secular activity. Nowadays lay people are becom- 
ing conscious that it is their business too to fill that empty 
space, through a properly spiritual activity, an active role 
in the Church. They are everywhere asking for a proper 
theology of laity to instruct them in their uncontentious 
approach to this task.® 


That brings us to the actual role of the laity in the life of the 
Church today. Let us remain mindful of variations. There are 
many laymen almost totally involved in the work of the Church, 
whether on an official or unofficial, voluntary or compensated, 
hierarchical or lay basis. There are many others who could be, 
but are not; others who would like to be, but know practically 
nothing about it. Parishes are different. In French Canada lay 
wardens exercise almost exclusive control over Church funds. 
In Germany an executive board, with the pastor serving as sec- 
retary and laymen in all other positions, reports and proposes 
policy to the bishop. Neither of these institutionalized practices 
exists in the United States, chiefly because the history of trustee- 
ism in this country has had so many unfortunate turns in mat- 
ters of clerical appointments and church properties that the 
bishops strove to eliminate abuses by centering control in those 
and other matters in their own hands. Now the Catholic Ameri- 
can, cleric or layman, grows up with the idea that the American 
variety of clerical control is the usual and unexceptionably nor- 
mal one. In some European countries elements of the laity, hav- 
ing never lost or more rapidly regained a level of intellectual 
prominence, are far more influential in public debate, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, than are their American contemporaries. On 
the other hand, the preoccupation of many American Catholics 
with the favorite American goal, climbing the socio-economic 
ladder; their tremendous generosity in financing the far-flung 
Catholic school and mission systems, their free choice of often 


difficult Catholic life in a pluralist society, their generous record 


§’Congar, op. cit., pp. XXX-xxxi. 
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in assuming the clerical vocation with its celibacy, hierarchic 
obedience and often poverty, are characteristics not so typical 
of Catholics in other lands. 

A further qualification. The present role of the laity repre- 
sents the merging of two partly contrary currents: what the 
actual definition of the role of the laity had been, and what the 
present lay movement would have it become. Any social move- 
ment must more or less involve most of the elements of a social 
system: the characteristics of its people, their attitudes and sen- 
timents, their interrelated roles and statuses, their institutional- 
ized procedures, the definition of their values. It takes time to 
affect all those elements. Very many persons, clergy and laity, 
having been socialized with an understanding of clerical superi- 
ority and lay inferiority quite beyond the legitimate scope of 
religious functions, tend to maintain those attitudes. Many sem- 
inaries have not revised their curricula in accordance with the 
needs of the current situation. Many priests still see lay involve- 
ment simply in terms of ushering, running bingo games, contrib- 
uting financial support and obedience. Many laymen, proud pos- 
sessors of degrees from colleges which may or may not have 
contributed to their religious and apostolic maturity, feel hurt 
when their first brainchild is not reverently incensed by parish 
or diocesan officials and colleagues. So it is that every so often 
in the Catholic press a controversy wages between those who 
claim that the clergy is at fault in not welcoming, and utilizing 
lay manpower, and those who claim that there is precious little 
adequate lay man power to be had. 

What is actually going on? The majority of speakers at the 
World Congresses for the Lay Apostolate were laymen. Yet 
hardly more than 5 per cent of the laity is consciously and more 
than minimally involved in the Church’s work. In a typical parish 
you can expect about 10 per cent of the families to be enrolled in 
one or more parish societies, and about 10 per cent of these latter 


really committed to devoted service. That means about 1 per cent. ; 


Some others can be counted on for lending a hand. 


In almost every diocese a listing of church organizations and 
agencies covers several columns and pages: administration and 
field work in social welfare agencies, religious schools, guidance 
and counseling services, hospitals, international and national 
charities, professional organizations, labor school, specialized 
groups, and so on. All of these utilize a preponderance of lay 
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help, sometimes in the highest capacities. Yet this too represents 
but a relatively small fraction of the Catholic laity. 

The specialized movements in the lay apostolate have been 
making an increasingly important contribution. The work of the 
Belgian Canon Cardijn, who started the Young Christian Work- 
ers movements in Europe has saved countless hundreds of thou- 
sands for the Church and arrested the onslaughts of communism 
and secularism in several countries. There are several thousand 
members in this country. The Catholic Commission on Cultural 
and Intellectual Affairs, mostly university laymen, exercises 
some influence in the academic community, as does the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students on a lower level. The 
Legion of Mary has been most successful in multiplying the 
hands of the undermanned parish clergy. The Christian Family 
Movement, with some 35,000 couples, in small neighborhood 
groups, has had an influence beyond its members in actuating 
mutual self-help, apostolic zeal, intellectual growth, and com- 
munity responsibility according to principles of grass-roots de- 
mocracy. 

To cite one diocese, Chicago, which is admittedly somewhat 
a-typical since it has been in the forefront of the lay movement, 


Perhaps if we look back to the post-depression days of 
the 1940’s, we can locate a beginning point of what can 
now be called a rather wide-spread social awareness of 
Catholics in Chicago. There is now what might be called 
a ground-swell of lay responsibility, often-times marked 
by a great sense of dedication to the apostolate of the 
Church in this dynamic urban center. In one panoramic 
glance, we can note a litany of Catholic Action movements 
and efforts within the Archdiocese, all of them initially 
blessed by Cardinal Stritch and all of them sustained by 
his support and encouragement: The Christian Family 
Movement, the Young Christian Workers, the Young 
Christian Students, The Catholic Labor Alliance, the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, the Catholic Guild for the Blind, 
Friendship House, Blessed Martin de Porres Center, Peter 
Maurin House, the Calvert Club of the University of Chi- 
cago, St. Benet Library and Bookshop, the Thomas More 
Association, Fides Publishers Association, Adult Educa- 
tion Centers, the Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions, Opus 
Dei, Today magazine, and more recently the Cardinal’s 
Committee for Spanish Catholic Action. We must also note 
the Cana Conference of Chicago and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, both of which are not strictly lay di- 
rected but rather are an instructional arm of the Cardinal 
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but which nevertheless stress lay responsibility in the 
conduct of their work. 

What is significant about this immense development of 
lay leadership in the Archdiocese of Chicago is the fact 
that almost all of these efforts have started since 1940 
and are under the patronage of Cardinal Stritch, who was 
appointed Archbishop of Chicago in 1939.° 


We have been perhaps overlong in our analysis of the laity’s 
role in the Catholic Church. Yet we have not been able to touch 
a fraction of what is going on—or of what some of us see should 
be going on. I have not even touched the constitutional aspect 
of Catholic Action (capital “A”) in which lay organizations are 
mandated to help the hierarchy; nor the extension of Catholic 
action (small “a’’) into the fields of community affairs, social 
justice and reform, and the attempts to Christianize the day-to- 
day institutions of American life, which is what we mean by the 
social apostolate. All sorts of individuals and groups, formally 
and informally, are doing this all the time. It’s just that there 
are not yet enough of them, (and more encouragement), forma- 
tion and appreciation are called for. 


In an essay called “The Layman in the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Parish,” published forty years ago in a Catholic Truth 
Society Pamphlet, Cardinal Aidan Gasquet relates the 
anecdote of an inquirer who asked a priest what was the 
position of the layman in the Catholic Church. “The lay- 
man has two positions,” answered the priest. “He kneels 
before the altar; that is one. And he sits below the pulpit; 
that is the other.” The cardinal adds that there is a third 
that the priest had forgotten: The layman also puts his 
hand in his purse. 

In a sense that is still so, and always will be so: There 
will never be a time when lay men and women are not on 
their knees before the altar and sitting before the pulpit, 
and for a long time yet they will have to put hand into 
purse. Nevertheless, now and for the future they do these 
things in a different way; or at least, doing these things, 
they feel differently about their position as a body in the 
Church. 

According to Arnold Toynbee, a proletarian is not 
made by being in a subordinate condition, but by living in 
a society of which he does not feel himself to be organi- 
cally an active member, with his own rights. Lay people 
will always be a subordinate order in the Church; but they 


® Vincent J. Giese, “The Lay Apostolate in Chicago,” in The Catholic 
Church U.S.A. (ed. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C.), Chicago: Fides, 1956, pp. 359-60. 
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are on the way to the recovery of a fuller consciousness 
of rary organically active members thereof, by right and 
in fact.?° 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 





”Congar, op. cit., p. xxvii. 








The Effect of Occupational Setting 
Upon the Perception of Status’ 


Social scientists have approached the analysis of occupational 
status and its relation to the structure of American society from 
two levels of conceptualization. One level has been characterized 
by the “sociology of the masses” point of view, e.g., the North- 
Hatt survey. This approach treats the abstract collectivities to 
which the individual belongs by virtue of his work as though 
they were the primary determinants of the behaviors and atti- 
tudes involved in making a living. That is, the emphasis is on the 
individual via his occupational classification rather than his be- 
havior. Such a view is indicated in the statement: 


“A man’s job—occupying nearly one third of his daily life 
—is more than just a means of livelihood or an outlet for 
his creative energy; it is a vital influence on his existence 
beyond working hours. His social position, his economic 
welfare, and even his daily habits are all determined by 
the kind of job he holds.’’* 


The second level of analysis, while not independent of the 
first, represents a somewhat different emphasis. Individuals are 
analyzed as though their attitudes and reference group behavior 
are a function of their class association, their ethnic association, 
their occupational membership, and the like, and are determina- 
tive of their perception of status.‘ While both of these approaches 
have their merit, they overlook the fact that every means of mak- 


1This study is part of an investigation of status and job satisfaction 
among professional people in the State of Ohio. The authors wish to express 
their gratitude to Drs. Melvin Seeman, Simon Dinitz, John Bennett of The 
Ohio State University for their helpful criticisms. 

*The National Opinion Research Center, “Jobs and Occupations: A 
Popular Evaluation.” Reprinted from Opinion News, IX, No. 4, (September 
1, 1947), 3-13, in Class, Status and Power, edited by R. Bendix and S. M. 
Lipset. (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953), pp. 411-26. The survey on 
which the findings are based was done for the President’s Scientific Research 
Board on the basis of plans developed originally by Paul K. Hatt and C. C. 
North. 

3 Tbid., p. 411. 

‘Examples of such studies are: P. M. Blau, “Occupataional Bias and 
Mobility,” American Sociological Review, XXII (August 1957), 392-399; 
H. H. Hyman, “The Psychology of Status,” Archives of Psychology, No. 
269, Chapter IV, (June 1942), 47-57; and A. Davis, B. B. Gardner, and 
Mary R. Gardner, Deep South, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941), pp. 63-73. 
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ing a livelihood has a locus, a setting which, in all its social com- 
plexities, may also be important in the perception of various 
aspects of status. 


The setting of work, located somewhere between these two 
extremes, is that place where the individual spends most of his 


] workday, comes to a realization of the importance of status and 
1 prestige, experiences satisfactions and dissatisfactions with his 
j own status, and relates himself to others of similar and different 


statuses. Above all, the setting of work is that place where the 
individual expects to be given recognition for his occupational 
qualifications as well as his productive contributions. While the 
individual, particularly the professional, may receive such recog- 
e nition at various types of annual meetings, such recognition is 
hardly sufficient to sustain him on a day to day basis. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to identify something of the dynamics which 
were expected to exist in the occupational setting of the indi- 
vidual and to determine the relative importance of occupational 
setting and professional or occupational group membership in 
making status judgments which involved different dimensions 
of status as well as different reference groups. 


':— & 8 


For the purposes of this study, occupational setting is defined 
as the entire complex of behaviors and relationships which are 
involved in the rater’s locus of work. In this study the occupa- 
tional setting refers to three different state hospitals. The three 
dimensions of status judgments considered were: (1) expected 


‘ status; (2) aspired status; and (3) assigned status. Hapected 
- status is defined as the status the rater expects to receive from 
" the following reference groups: (a) psychiatrists; (b) psycholo- 

gists; (c) social workers; (d) nurses; (e) opposite partner ;> 
on (f) one’s own profession; and (g) state employed teachers, a 
“ reference group not “interacted with” since it is not found in 

the same occupational setting. An “interacted with” reference 
k group is a reference group which is present in the rater’s own oc- 
M. cupational setting and which the rater was asked to employ in 
= making status ratings. A “non-interacted with” reference group 
CG is one which the rater was asked to employ in making status rat- 

ings and which was represented by individuals who did not work 
“1 * The interviewees in this study were either state employed or non-state 


No. employed. The opposite partner of an individual refers to individuals of the 

nd ) same profession but of a different occupational setting; e.g., the opposite 

$8, espa of the state employed psychiatrists were private practice psychia- 
rists. 
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in the rater’s occupational setting. Aspired status is defined as 
the status the rater believed he ought to have. Assigned status 
is defined as the status the rater assigned to other professions. 


The following hypotheses were tested: 


1. The status the rater expects from “interacted with” 
as well as “non-interacted with” reference groups will 
vary more with his occupational setting than with his 
profession. 

2. The status to which the rater aspires will vary more 
with his occupational setting than with his profession. 

3. The status the rater assigns to “interacted with” as 
well as “non-interacted with” reference groups will 
vary more with his profession than with his occupa- 
tional setting. 


METHODOLOGY 
The data in this study were collected in an investigation of 
status and job satisfaction of 468 professionals reported else- 
where.® The interviewees represented five different professions, 





TABLE 1. Frequency Distribution of Individuals Studied 
by Hospital and Profession. 








HOSPITAL 
Profession 1 2 3 Total 
PEIN nonce cca niecen se 9 12 5 26 
Se a 5 10 7 22 
OC Be. a 9 13 4 26 
EE Se ae eee 32 6 2 40 
PR rs Ss a sun Sewn Sioa 55 41 18 114 





each divided into those employed by the state of Ohio and those 
employed in private practice or by non-state agencies. The pro- 
fessions represented were psychiatry, psychology, social work, 


*See S. Rettig, et al., “Subjective Status and Nature of the Reference 
Group,” Journal of Social Psychology, X (1959) 233-240. Also S. Rettig, 
et al., “Status Overestimation, Objective Status, and Job Satisfaction Among 
Professions,” American Sociological Review, XXII, (February 1958), 75-81. 
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teaching, and nursing. The state employed were selected from 
six different state hospitals and schools; the non-state employed 
professionals came from 27 different clinics, agencies, general 
hospitals, public schools and from private practice. 

During the interviews each individual was asked to rate a set 
of professional titles according to their status and prestige, using 
various reference groups. The professional titles consisted of the 
professions comprising the sample and twelve additional pro- 
fessions. All of the above placements were made using the mag- 
netic board rating technique.’ Finally, the interviewees answered 
a questionnaire pertaining to various indices of objective status 
such as income, age, sex, etc. 

This study will focus attention on four of the five occupational 
groups from three different state hospitals. State employed 
teachers are excluded since none was employed at the three 
hospitals from which the data were obtained. Table 1 presents 
the frequency distribution of the individuals studied by hospitals 
and profession. The three state hospitals are located in metro- 
politan areas, one in northeastern Ohio, one in central Ohio, the 
third in southwestern Ohio. 





TABLE 2. F-Ratios of Expected Status from Interacted and 
Non-Interacted with Reference Groups and Aspired Status. 


Source of Variation 





1. Status Expected from Profession Hospital Interaction 
PV CINBAMERO 5.5.6s)e1css cae aiev es os 3.172* 1.444 516 
RPCROROMINE. 55.6 8K 910198 eral wwe 483 4.071* .840 
SSOCIRE WVOTGE 6005s kee wen owes .859 3.942* 484 
RRMNNEES Se No Ne parse evete Wai Steverino sere 119 7.060** .839 
Opposite Partner .......4.s secs sie:s 1.443 ag 975 
OWR: PLGOLEBBION 6.6 6s eis cs sis 1.248 3.154* 405 
Teacher (non-interacted with ref- 

CTONCE STOUDS)) 2 cic csissecse con .170 3.539* 1.001 

BD; ASPICR BIGINS cic snc cee iess .394 5.195** .465 

*P=.05 

**P= 01 





‘For a description of the magnetic board rating technique see Rettig, 
et al., “The Magnetic Board Rating Technique,” Journal of Psychology, 
XLV (1958), 201-6. 
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RESULTS 


Our first hypothesis suggests that the status expected from 
various “interacted” and “non-interacted with” reference groups 
would vary more with the hospital setting than with the profes- 
sion of the rater.* In terms of our analysis, the only case of a 
“non-interacted with” reference group from which status was 
expected was that of the state employed teachers. This group 
was not represented in the occupational setting in any of the 
three state hospitals according to civil service classifications. 
Table 2 presents the F-ratios resulting from analyses of vari- 
ance® of the status expected from various reference groups” by 
profession and hospital setting. As predicted, in six out of seven 
cases, expected status varied significantly with the hospital set- 
ting of the rater but not with his profession. The only exception 
is in the case of psychiatrists as a reference group where the 
expected status from psychiatrists varied significantly with the 
profession (P < .05) but did not vary significantly with the oc- 
cupational (hospital) setting of the rater. There are no differ- 








8 Since it was entirely possible that any inter-hospital variance of sub- 
jective (expected and aspired) status may be a function of differences in 
objective status associated with the occupational setting, it was crucial to 
the analysis that objective status vary significantly with the profession but 
not with the hospital setting. As expected, differences in objective status 
varied significantly with the profession of the rater (P < .01) but not with 
the hospital setting. In terms of external criteria of occupational or profes- 
sional status, the hospital in which an individual is employed has little or no 
affect on objective status. See S. Rettig, et al., “The Measurement of the 
Objective Status of the Professional.” In manuscript. 


® The F-ratios are derived from two-variable analyses of variance. Since 
the cell frequencies are unequal, (see Table 1), the F-ratios are approxima- 
tions. For further information see H. M. Walker and J. Lev, Statistical In- 
ference, (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1953), 381-82. F-ratios rather 
than entire analyses of variance are presented because of the lack of space. 


” Since response set was found to vary significantly with the hospital 
setting (P< .01) all scores were controlled for response set. The mean 
over- or under-rating tendency of an individual across all of his subjective 
judgments was computed by taking his deviation from the mean judgment 
of the entire sample, for each variable. These deviations were added and 
divided by the number of variables. This resulted in a numerical index indi- 
cating the average tendency of an individual to over- or under-rate all vari- 
ables. In order to control for response set, all of the individuals’ scores were 
adjusted by adding or subtracting this numerical index. For further infor- 
mation on rating response set and objective status, see Rettig, et al., “Rat- 
ing Response Set and Objective Status Criteria,” in manuscript. Inasmuch 
as the status expected from the various reference groups, the status as- 
signed to various professional groups, and aspired status were not method- 
ologically independent of the status expected from the “general public” as 
a reference group, all of the above judgments are controlled for the latter 
in this study. This control was exerted by subtracting the status the rater 
expected to receive from the “general public” from each of his other scores. 
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ences between “interacted with” and “non-interacted with” ref- 
erence groups. 

In terms of the professions represented in the sample, psy- 
chiatry is the only medical profession. Psychiatrists, as a group, 
demonstrated considerably more objective status than any one 
of the other professions. It may be, therefore, that expected 
status is not affected by the occupational setting of the rater 
when there are large objective status differences between the 
rater and the reference group being rated." 





TABLE 3. F-Ratios of Assigned Status to Interacted and 
Non-Interacted with Reference Groups. 


Source of Variation 





Status Assigned to Profession Hospital Interaction 
RIE RILNNONE © c's. 605 '5%< oh Soe eth a4 9 414.98 732 1.567 -500 
PRGCIOIEE 5G cacnwlenmeasea ee 7.038** 448 722 
WOCIAR WOTRED 5 ics Sind sea vaades 11.094** 6.322** 2.499* 
POD. 5a KO RMRKASS ORR WSR 3.613* 2.335 515 
OBpOMES PERN: .s< sss esses. .800 1.811 571 
Teacher, Institution (non-inter- 
acted with reference groups).... 7.304** 1.016 1.371 
Teacher, Public School (non-in- 
teracted with reference groups). 7.085** 2.058 1.237 
*P= .05 
**P= 01 





The second hypothesis suggests that aspired status (the sta- 
tus the rater thought he ought to have) would vary more with 
the occupational setting of the rater than with his profession. 
Table 2 also presents the F-ratio resulting from an analysis of 
variance of aspired status by profession and hospital setting. As 








4 While the effect of objective status differences between the reference 
group and the rater using the reference group is difficult to determine in 
this study, the importance of objective status differences and their effect on 
status judgments has been demonstrated elsewhere. Rettig, et al., have 
shown that objective status is inversely related to status overestimation 
and directly related to the profession of the rater. See Rettig, et al., op. cit., 
American Sociological Review, XXIII, (February 1948), 75-81. 
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predicted, aspired status varied significantly with the hospital 
setting (P < .01) but not with the profession of the rater. 

The third hypothesis stated that the status assigned to “inter- 
acted with” and “non-interacted with” reference groups would 
vary more with the profession of the rater than with his occu- 
pational setting. Table 3 presents the F-ratios derived from anal- 
yses of variance of the status assigned to the various reference 
groups according to profession and hospital. With five out of 
seven reference groups, assigned status varies significantly with 
the profession. In one case, that of social work, assigned status 
also varied significantly with the hospital setting and interac- 
tion was also significant (P < .05). With two reference groups 
(psychiatry and the rater’s opposite partner), assigned status 
did not vary significantly with either the rater’s profession or 
his hospital setting. The exception in the case of the reference 
group of psychiatry was previously mentioned. In the case of the 
opposite partner, the rater is fundamentally assigning status to 
his own profession. Thus, he is personally involved but not as 
much as when he expects status from the opposite partner or 
other reference groups. This, in part, may explain why neither 
the profession nor the hospital setting were significant in this 
case. These results would seem to substantiate the third hypo- 
thesis. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study stems from the theoretical position that 
status judgments will vary with the degree of personal involve- 
ment and that personal involvement is affected more by the im- 
mediacy of the occupational situation than by the occupation of 
an individual. It is further assumed that personal involvment 
is much greater in judgments concerning the rater’s own status 
(expected and aspired) than in judgments concerning the status 
assigned to other occupations. 

It was demonstrated that judgments pertaining to expected 
and aspired status varied significantly with the rater’s occupa- 
tional setting but not with his profession. The only exception was 
in the case of psychiatrists. It was suggested, in the case of psy- 
chiatrists, that expected status may not be affected by the occu- 
pational setting of the rater when there are large objective status 
differences between the rater and the reference group. While the 
objective status differences between the professions studied were 
not very great, with the exception of psychiatrists, the differ- 
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ences in occupational settings were also not very great. Even 
though the occupational settings were from three different geo- 
graphical areas in Ohio, all three were state hospitals. The ex- 
ception in the case of psychiatry, a reference group of signifi- 
cantly higher objective status than the other reference groups 
studied, suggests further research. For example, it could be hypo- 
thesized that as the occupational settings become more dissimi- 
lar, the effect of objective status differences between rater and 
reference group on the perception of status would decrease. 
These findings suggest consideration of a more general na- 
ture. They may be summarized as follows: Not all status judg- 
ments are on the same level of conceptualization or saliency. 
Some judgments may derive from more persistent frames of ref- 
erence while other judgments may derive from situations which 
are probably more susceptible to change.'’* Thus, one would ex- 
pect that criteria of expected and aspired status would not only 
vary from situation to situation but would also vary from time 
to time. Criteria of assigned status would be expected to show 
less fluctuation in that the occupation of the rater, when used 
as a referent in assigning status to other occupations, appears 
relatively stable in its relationship to other occupations. 
Perhaps something should be said of social structure and 
organization. Most studies of occupational stratification have not 
taken occupational setting into account but only the opinions of 
various samples of the general public. There is no evidence to 
indicate that the stratification of occupations according to the 
general public is identical to the stratification of occupations 
within various occupational settings. In other words, professions 
or occupations which are given relatively high status and pres- 
tige by the general public may be accorded lower status and 
prestige in specific occupational settings. For example, in this 
study, the mean status assigned to psychiatrists by social work- 
ers in Hospital I was 61 while in Hospital III the mean status 
accorded to psychiatrists by social workers was 80. Similarly, 
the mean status accorded to social workers by nurses in Hospital 
I was 40, whereas in Hospital III it was 67. The structure and 
organization of occupational settings may produce a stratifica- 
tion somewhat different from that of the “general public.” This 








“Blau reports that the rank order of occupations is hardly affected by 
the rater’s occupational status. However, men of higher status have gen- 
erally stricter standards and give lower occupational ratings than those of 
lower status. Op. cit., 392-99. 
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seems to be more clearly indicated by the fact that the status 
expected from various reference groups, including the status ex- 
pected from the “general public,” varies significantly with hos- 
pital or occupational setting.’* Such implications are by way of 
suggestion; more direct research than that which is presented in 
this study is needed to clarify these implications. 

It may be that variation from situation to situation in ex- 
pected status is a function of supply and demand. While the 
supply and demand of various occupational and professional spe- 
cialties is known to vary with occupations and professions, the 
variation in supply and demand is relatively obscure for different 
locales. The lack of supply in certain types of professional per- 
sonnel in conjunction with high demand in various localities may 
affect status expectations, aspirations, and competitions as well 
as assignments. 


Finally, in line with this thinking, something should be said 
of occupational groups. Our society is, more or less, structured 
and organized around occupational groups such as labor unions, 
manufacturers’ associations, business associations, professional 
associations and the like. Such groups undoubtedly represent in- 
terest groups in that they reflect the occupational, political, eco- 
nomic and social interests of their members. However, it is likely 
that intra-organizational groups within various occupational set- 
tings are more dynamic to the individual than intersecting occu- 
pational groups such as unions and professional associations in 
that they are more immediate to the individual’s status demands. 
Rewards within occupational settings are concrete, visible, and 
based on personal relationships. Further research may reveal 
that organizations within the occupational setting may carry 
more satisfaction and may have a greater effect on status judg- 
ments than the more remote frames of reference provided by 
occupational or professional organizations. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this paper was to determine the differential 
effect of occupational (hospital) setting and profession on status 
judgments involving (a) one’s own profession and (b) other 
professions. The data for this study derive from a larger study 


** While the status expected from the “‘general public” as a reference 
group was more significant for the profession (P < .01) than it was for the 
occupational (hospital) setting, it was also significant for the hospital set- 
ting (P < .05). 
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of status and prestige of professionals in the State of Ohio. In- 
terviewees from four different professions in three different hos- 
pitals were asked to judge their own status and that of other 
professions using various reference groups. Data were also ob- 
tained on objective status indices. 

It was hypothesized that the occupational setting would have 
a determinant effect on status judgments involving one’s own 
status while the profession would have a determinant effect on 
status judgments involving other professions. The results tend 
to support the hypothesis with the following exceptions: (a) the 
status assigned to and expected from psychiatrists as a refer- 
ence group; and (b) the status assigned to one’s opposite partner 
(of the same profession but non-state employed). It was sug- 
gested that the psychiatrist may have been an exception because 
of the large objective status differences between medical and 
non-medical professions. It was also suggested that the opposite 
partner may have been an exception because the rater was, fun- 
damentally, assigning status to his own profession. 

It is concluded that status judgments which personally in- 
volved the rater (expected and aspired status) will be affected 
by the occupational setting of the rater, particularly when ob- 
jective status differences between the rater and the reference 
group are not too great. Furthermore, status judgments which 
do not personally involve the rater (assigned status) will not be 
affected by the occupational setting of the rater to any great 
extent, rather, such judgments will be affected by the profession 
or occupation of the rater. 


LEO DEPRES, SALOMON RETTIG 
and BENJAMIN PASAMANICK 
Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 
Dept. of Psychiatry, College of Medicine 
Research Division, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 








Some Characteristics of Vandals 


Vandals Invade School! Vandals Slash Tires! Boys Damage 
City Trucks! Such, all-too-frequent, newspaper headlines illus- 
trate the widespread vandalism that has been on the increase in 
American cities. The total cost of such destruction—in terms of 
the human misery of the delinquent and his family, the money 
and energy spent on his detection, study and treatment, and the 
value of the property destroyed—is incalculable. 


Despite the loss from vandalism and the special efforts of 
schools, police, courts and other community agencies to prevent 
this kind of property damage, surprisingly little attention has 
been given to vandalism by social and behavioral scientists. Sev- 
eral years ago D. H. MacNeil wrote that, although it was possible 
to build up a substantial library about such subjects as arson, 
assaultive behavior, burglary, kleptomania, runaways, sex mis- 
conduct and truancy, the voluminous professional literature was 
virtually silent on vandalism. MacNeil further suggested that 
vandalism, as a type of delinquency, occurred as frequently in 
every-day life as did other types of misconduct. For these rea- 
sons, he proposed that vandalism should become a priority sub- 
ject for analysis.’ More recently, noting the magnitude of the 
problem of vandalism, the scarcity of professional literature on 
the subject and the need for research to guide programs aimed 
at reducing juvenile delinquency, the United States Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency also proposed 
that vandalism should become a priority project for research.’ 


This paper summarizes one phase of a study of vandalism 
recently completed in New York City. In the study vandalism 
was defined as the offense “malicious mischief,” specifically the 
willful destruction, damage, or defacement of property. Basic to 
the research was the assumption that, since crime consists of 
many kinds of behavior committed in a variety of situations, 


1D. H. MacNeil, “Is Vandalism Actually on the Increase?” Federal 
Probation, XVIII (March 1954), 16. 

* United States Congress, Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Report of Subcommittee, 85th Congress, 1st Session, on S. Res. 
173, 84th Congress, 2d Session (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1957), 127-132. 
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research in criminology should isolate and study particular types 
of offenses instead of crime and/or delinquency in general.’ 

Official delinquency statistics indicate: far more boys than 
girls are involved in delinquency; the majority of delinquent 
children are fourteen years old or more; disproportionately more 
delinquents are drawn from the families of marginal groups on 
the American scene, including urban-drifting Negroes and Span- 
ish-speaking people; delinquents are also disproportionately 
drawn from families of lower socio-economic status. 

Are the sex, age, ethnic, and socio-economic characteristics 
the same for vandals as for other delinquents? After an ap- 
praisal of available information on vandalism as a sub-type in 
juvenile delinquency, Clinard and Wade concluded, on the basis 
of Children’s Bureau statistics and studies in various localities, 
that far more boys than girls are also involved in vandalism. 
However, they found that present evidence is in disagreement as 
to whether pre-adolescents or adolescents are more typically in- 
volved in such destruction. They also found that evidence regard- 
ing the social class affiliation of vandals is conflicting and frag- 
mentary. Furthermore, they suggested that, although some van- 
dalism may be related to racial, ethnic, or religious prejudice, it 
is unlikely that the offense is more typical of certain racial or 
ethnic groups than others.* 

The present report compares the sex, age, ethnic, and socio- 
economic characteristics of vandals with those of other delin- 
quents. The vandal group consists of those juveniles who, while 
living in the Bronx, New York City,° in 1955, committed acts of 
vandalism and for this reason were enumerated in the Juvenile 
Delinquency Index of the New York City Youth Board. The other 
delinquents, or the non-vandal group, consists of those Bronx 


*For examples of other studies based on this assumption reported dur- 
ing the past few years, see J. Bowlby, Forty-Four Juvenile Thieves: Their 
Characters and Home-Life (London: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1946); D. R. 
Cressey, Other People’s Money: A Study in the Social Psychology of Em- 
bezzlement (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953); S. K. Weinberg, Incest 
Behavior (New York: Citadel Press, 1955); M. E. Wolfgang, Patterns in 
Criminal Homicide (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1958). 

*M. B. Clinard and A. L. Wade, ‘“‘Toward the Delineation of Vandalism 
as a Sub-Type in Juvenile Delinquency,” The Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, XLVIII (January-February, 1958), 493-499. 

*The New York City Department of City Planning estimated that in 
December, 1954, New York City had a total population of over eight million 
people. Of this total, one and one-half million were estimated to live in the 
Bronx, one of the city’s five boroughs. Juvenile Delinquency Profile: 1955, 
New York City (New York: New York City Youth Board, September 1956), 
Table 10, p. 11. 
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juveniles who in 1955 were enumerated in the same Index for 
offenses not involving vandalism. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Index of the New York City Youth 
Board contains some 34,907 cards representing individuals, six 
through twenty years of age, who, while residents of New York 
City, in 1955, were reported by the Juvenile Aid Bureau or the 
Bureau of Identification of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, or by the Children’s Court Division of the New York City 
Domestic Relations Court to have committed acts of delinquency. 
The 34,907 cards represent an unduplicated count of such juve- 
niles based on their first referral to the Police Department or the 
Children’s Court in 1955. Of the 34,907 cards, 7,112 represent 
Bronx juveniles reported to the Index. 

The information recorded on each card in the Index includes 
the name (in code), address, sex, age, and ethnic characteristics 
of each juvenile reported, the offense for which he was reported, 
and the borough and health area in which he lived at the time 
of this offense. 

Inspection of the 7,112 Bronx cards in the Index for 1955 
revealed that 291, or 4.1 per cent, of the total Bronx referrals 
were reported because they had committed acts of vandalism. 

SEX CHARACTERISTICS 

Sex was specified for 290 of the 291 Bronx vandals. Of the 
7,112 Bronx delinquents enumerated in the Index in 1955, sex was 
specified for 7,063.° Subtracting 290 from 7,063 yielded 6,773 





TABLE I. Numbers and Percentages of Vandals and Other 
Delinquents, by Sex, The Bronx, New York City, 1955." 
Other 


Vandals Delinquents 
6-20 yearsold 6-20 yearsold Difference 











Sex Number Percent Number Percent Percent 
DY 6 nc nie cls dk arm aie SAR ONS 281 96.9 5,930 87.6 9.3 
PI os 5 sas ase iv eR ee ARS RR 9 3.1 843 12.4 —9.3 
ct) ER ee ers rr et ei 290 100.0 6,773 100.0 


xX? = 22.90; P< .05 











° Ibid., Table 12, p. 13. 
*Source: Juvenile Delinquency Index, New York City Youth Board, 


1955. 
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delinquents who were reported to the Index in 1955 for offenses 
not involving vandalism. 

Table I compares the sex distribution of the Bronx vandals 
with the sex distribution of the Bronx delinquents reported for 
offenses other than vandalism. It should be noted that, at the 
.05 level of significance,’ a higher proportion of the vandals were 
boys (96.9 to 87.6). 

Thus, while the other delinquents were predominantly boys, 
the vandals were almost exclusively boys. 

Other studies also indicate that vandalism as a sub-type in 
delinquency is almost entirely the behavior of boys. Mannheim, 
for example, found that of 6,125 delinquents under twenty-one 
years of age dealt with by the magistrates’ courts in Great Brit- 
ain in 1952 for malicious damage to property, 96.3 per cent were 
boys.® Similar results were obtained in Denver, Colorado. Of a 
sample of 122 vandals, ten to sixteen years of age, drawn from 
the records of the Juvenile Bureau of the Denver Police Depart- 
ment for the period 1944 to early 1954, 93.4 per cent were boys.’° 


AGE CHARACTERISTICS 


Age was specified for 287 of the 291 Bronx vandals. Of the 
7,112 Bronx delinquents enumerated in the Index, age was speci- 
fied for 7,063.*! Subtracting 287 from 7,063 left 6,776 delinquents 
who were reported to the Index for offenses not involving van- 
dalism. 


The mean age for the 287 vandals was 12.94 years. The mean 
age for the 6,776 other delinquents was 14.46 years, or 1.52 years 
more than the mean age of the vandals. 


Table II compares the age distribution of the Bronx vandals 
with the age distribution of the Bronx delinquents reported for 
offenses other than vandalism. It should be noted that, at the .05 
level of significance, the mean age of the vandals (12.94) was 
less than the mean age of the other delinquents (14.46). 


* Throughout this study .05 was set as the level of significance. Note, 
however, that differences between the sex (Table I) and age (Table II) of 
the vandals and the other delinquents were also significant at the .01 level. 

*H. Mannheim, “The Problem of Vandalism in Great Britain,” Federal 
Probation, XVIII (March 1954), 14-15. 

. A Study of Vandalism (Denver: Denver Area Welfare Council, April 
1954), p. 5. 
4 Juvenile Delinquency Profile: 1955, New York City, op. cit., Table 12, 


Pp. 13. 
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TABLE II. Numbers and Percentages of Vandals and Other 
Delinquents by Age, The Bronx, New York City, 1955.” 





Other 
Vandals Delinquents 
6-20 yearsold 6-20 yearsold Difference 








Age Number Percent Number Percent Percent 
SORTER nicclavs bis S wisie ela Geis le Rewieie hs 23 8.0 248 3.7 4.3 
Dee Hus kakabecckak cu ewen ee 74 25.8 805 11.9 13.9 
Me. Gack pas aees oe wen oases 90 31.3 2,097 30.9 4 
1.05 GRRE peop creer SP en ieee pea 86 30.0 2,661 39.3 —9.3 
SOR Ce eee eee bile coe 14 4.9 965 14.2 —9.3 
MUMERECnukle aie perp aese wie aes 287 100.0 6,776 100.0 


Mean = 12.94 Mean = 14.46 
S.D. = + 3.10 S.D. = + 2.99 


C.R. = 8.13; P < .05 





Adolescence may be defined as the period twelve through 
twenty years of age and pre-adolescence or childhood may be 
defined as the period six through eleven years of age. According 
to these definitions, 66.2 per cent of the vandals were adolescents, 
with 34.9 per cent of them fifteen or more years of age; 84.4 per 
cent of the other delinquents were adolescents, with 53.5 per cent 
of them fifteen or more years of age; 33.8 per cent of the vandals 
were pre-adolescents, compared with only 15.6 per cent of the 
other delinquents. 

Thus, while the majority of both the vandals and the other 
delinquents were adolescents, substantially more of the vandals 
were pre-adolescents, while substantially fewer of them were fif- 
teen or more years of age. 

Although these results disagree with suggestions in the liter- 
ature that most vandals are fifteen to twenty-one years of age,” 


“Source: Juvenile Delinquency Index, New York City Youth Board, 


5. 

32R. V. Merry, “Vandalism,” Encyclopedia of Modern Education (New 
York: The Philosophical Library of New York City, 1943), pp. 873-874; 
“Baboons or Barbarians?” Scholastic, XXXIII (October 29, 1938), 2. 
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they are in general agreement with the suggestion that vandal- 
ism is the behavior of both pre-adolescents and adolescents* and 
that, as was found in the Denver study, such destruction is par- 
ticularly characteristic of the early and mid-adolescent years. 


ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS 
Ethnic group was specified for 280 of the 291 Bronx vandals. 
Of the 7,112 Bronx delinquents enumerated in the Index, ethnic 
group was specified for 6,946.1° Subtracting 280 from 6,946 left 
6,666 delinquents who were reported to the Index for offenses not 
involving vandalism. 





TABLE III. Numbers and Percentages of Vandals and Other 
Delinquents, by Ethnic Group, The Bronx, New York City, 1955." 





Other 
Vandals Delinquents 
6-20 yearsold 6-20 yearsold Difference 








Ethnic Group Number _ Percent Number Percent Percent 
WES <5 bison was 4 dine tenrase 190 67.8 4,152 62.3 5.5 
PRE EIUO: 6.6-608s-c wv eels sieslaw's 47 16.8 1,583 23.7 —6.9 
PAUCIUO TRACT 6 56s 55 80555 's'0 8% 43 15.4 931 14.0 1.4 
ES SGaieaia tale oe wens 280 100.0 6,666 100.0 


X? = 7.25; P< .05 





Table III compares the ethnic distribution of the Bronx van- 
dals with the ethnic distribution of the Bronx delinquents re- 
ported for offenses other than vandalism. It should be noted that, 
at the .05 level of significance, a higher proportion of the vandals 
were white (67.8 to 62.3); a lower proportion were non-white 


“H. S. Dewhurst, The Railroad Police (Springfield, Illinois: C. C. 
Thomas, Publishers, 1955, p. 115. 

5A Study of Vandalism, op. cit., p. 5 et passim; also B. Solomon, “‘Van- 
dalism,”’ Youth Leaders Digest, XVII (February 1955), 162. 

* Juvenile Delinquency Profile: 1955, New York City, op. cit., Table 13, 
p. 14. 
“i "Source: Juvenile Delinquency Index, New York City Youth Board, 

5. 
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(16.8 to 23.7); while a slightly higher proportion were Puerto 
Rican (15.4 to 14.0). 

Thus, compared with the other delinquents, whites were over- 
represented among the vandals, non-whites were under-repre- 
sented, while Puerto Ricans were slightly over-represented. 

Although there is very little suggestion in the literature re- 
garding the ethnic characteristics of vandals, these results do not 
support the suggestion offered by Clinard and Wade that it is 
unlikely that vandalism is more typical of certain racial or ethnic 
groups than others.*® 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Neighborhood of residence has long been recognized as an 
indicator of social class position. Geographically, New York City 
is divided into statistical units known as health areas for which 
statistics on population, morbidity, and mortality have been col- 
lected for over two decades. In 1950 the Bronx was divided into 
sixty-five such areas. 


According to the New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, “The association of tuberculosis and environment, social, 
economic and physical, has been recognized and to some degree 
recorded in New York City for almost a century.” 


In the present study the array of the sixty-five Bronx health 
areas, arranged according to the decreasing order of the magni- 
tude of their ‘tuberculosis prevalence rates” for the three-year 
period 1949-1951, was used as a basis for ranking such areas 
according to their socio-economic level.*° 


The array of health areas was then subdivided into quartiles 
with the highest quarter representing the sixteen areas of lowest 
socio-economic level; the second highest quarter representing the 
sixteen areas of second lowest socio-economic level; the third 
highest quarter representing the sixteen areas of third lowest 


*% Clinard and Wade, op. cit. 

” A. M. Lowell, Socio-Economic Conditions and Tuberculosis, New York 
City, 1949-1951 (New York: New York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, 1956), p. 4. 

* For the Bronx health areas, the tuberculosis prevalence rate for the 
period 1949-1951 (representing the yearly average for the three years 1949, 
1950 and 1951 of the known tuberculosis cases per 100,000 population) had 
good coefficients of correlation with the proportion of dwelling units in dilap- 
idated condition or with inadequate plumbing in 1950 (r + .53), with median 
family income in 1949 (r— .79) and with the proportion of population 
white, excluding Puerto Ricans, in 1950 (r — .86). Ibid., Table A, p. 35. 
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socio-economic level; and the lowest quarter representing the 
sixteen” areas of highest socio-economic level. 


The 1950 U.S. Census reported that 288,706 individuals, six 
through twenty years of age, lived in the Bronx.” Tabulation of 
this population by health area quartiles revealed that 26.8 per 
cent lived in the sixteen areas of lowest socio-economic level; 
19.9 per cent in the sixteen areas of second lowest socio-economic 
level; 23.8 per cent in the sixteen areas of third lowest socio- 
economic level; and 29.5 per cent in the sixteen areas of highest 
socio-economic level. 


Health area of residence was specified for 283 of the 291 
Bronx vandals reported to the Juvenile Delinquency Index in 
1955. Of the 7,112 Bronx delinquents reported to the Index in 
1955, health area of residence was specified for 6,808.°° When 
correction was made for twelve delinquents who resided on Rik- 
er’s Island, this total became 6,796. Subtracting 283 from 6,796 
left 6,513 Bronx delinquents who were reported to the Index for 
offenses not involving vandalism. 


Table IV compares the health area distribution of the Bronx 
vandals with the health area distribution of the Bronx delin- 
quents reported for offenses other than vandalism. It should be 
noted that, at the .05 level of significance, no difference existed 
between the distribution of the vandals and the distribution of 
the other delinquents. While 48.0 per cent of the vandals and 48.9 
per cent of the other delinquents lived in the sixteen areas of 
lowest socio-economic level, both the percentage of vandals and 
the percentage of other delinquents uniformly increased as the 
socio-economic level of the health area quartiles decreased. 


Thus, while the distribution of the general Bronx child popu- 
lation, six through twenty years of age, as reported in the 1950 
U.S. Census, showed no marked tendency to vary uniformly ac- 
cording to the socio-economic level of the areas in which they 
lived, both the distribution of the vandals and the distribution of 
the other delinquents uniformly increased as socio-economic level 
decreased. Almost one-half of both the vandals and the other 
delinquents lived in the areas of lowest socio-economic level. 


7 Health area #48 (Riker’s Island), the seventeenth health area falling 
in the lowest quarter, was omitted. The population of this area was com- 
posed of the inmates and personnel at the Riker’s Island Penitentiary. 

2 Juvenile Delinquency Profile: 1955, New York City, op. cit., Table 2, 
pp. 23-24. 

*% Ibid., Table 1, pp. 20-22. 
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TABLE IV. Numbers and Percentages of Vandals and Other 

Delinquents, by Health Area Quartiles Grouped on the Basis of 

Health Area Tuberculosis Prevalence Rates (1949-1951), The 
Bronx, New York City, 1955."* 





Other 
Vandals Delinquents 
6-20 yearsold 6-20 yearsold Difference 





Quartile Grouping of 64 Bronx Health Areas Number _ Percent Number Percent Percent 





Highest Quarter (TB Rates 


PRE EED Gs EEG wot wWelaleeuienis 136 48.0 3,186 48.9 —9 
2nd Highest Quarter (TB Rates 

On | a ee re eee 58 20.5 1,284 19.7 8 
3rd Highest Quarter (TB Rates 

| Ce ee ee nee 50 W757 «3051 16.2 1.5 
Lowest Quarter® (TB Rates 

BREEDS WO Si is We aw aS awe eye 39 13.8 992 15.2 —1.4 

SMM a cGsn iach whiten knees 283 100.0 6,513 100.0 


X? = 0.90; P > .05 





These results do not support the sometimes-expressed belief 
that vandalism is more prevalent among middle-class children.*° 
They do support suggestions that vandals are drawn from a va- 
riety of class levels,*’ and in particular the conclusion reached 
in the study of vandalism in Denver that, while most of the van- 
dals studied lived in low income areas, enough exceptions existed 
to dispel any theory that only children from low income families 
tended to commit acts of vandalism.** 


** Source: Juvenile Delinquency Index, New York City Youth Board, 
1955. 
* Health area #48 (Riker’s Island) omitted. 

* “Vandalism: A Major Child Behavior Problem,” Science Digest, 
XXXIII (January 1953), 38. 

7B. Otwell, “What Price Vandalism?” Bus Transportation, XXX 
(March 1951), 27-29; A. Usher, “Vandals, or Just Kids?” Better Homes 
and Gardens, XXXI (November 1953), 30; S. L. Gingery, “Vandalism in 
Schools,” School Business Affairs, XII (September 1956), 5. 

*% A Study of Vandalism, op. cit., p. 7. 
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SUMMARY 


This report indicates that when comparisons were made be- 
tween Bronx vandals and other Bronx delinquents reported to 
the Juvenile Delinquency Index of the New York City Youth 
Board in 1955, it was found that significant differences existed 
between the two groups in terms of their sex, age, and ethnic 
characteristics. The vandals were much more likely to be males, 
were younger, and although, as with the other delinquents, they 
were mostly white, comparisons with the other delinquents indi- 
cated that among the vandals whites were over-represented, 
Puerto Ricans were slightly over-represented, and non-whites 
were under-represented. 

No significant difference was found between the two groups 
in terms of the socio-economic level of the health areas in which 
they lived. Both the distribution of the vandals and the distribu- 
tion of the other delinquents uniformly increased as the socio- 
economic level of the areas in which they lived decreased. Almost 
half of both groups lived in the areas of lowest socio-economic 
level. 

JOHN M. MARTIN 
Fordham University, New York 58, New York 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM OUTLINE 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The American Catholic Sociological Society 


Fordham University 


CAMPUS CENTER, FORDHAM ROAD AND THIRD AVENUE 
BRONX, NEW YORK 58, NEW YORK 


AUGUST 31-SEPTEMBER 2, 1960 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1960 


10:00—12:00 am. SECTION ON THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 
10:00—12:00 a.m. HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 


1:30—3:30 p.m. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Chairman and Discussant: Sister Frances Jerome Wood, 
C.D.P., College of Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


1:30—3:30 p.m. COMMUNITY AND PARISH ANALYSIS 
Chairman and Discussant: Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, 
S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, New York. 


1:30—3:30 p.m. SECTION ON THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


3:45—5:45 p.m. CONTRIBUTIONS OF DON LUIGI STURZO TO 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Paper: Nicholas S. Timasheff, Fordham University, 
New York 58, New York. 


6:00—7:00 p.m. RECEPTION ON CAMPUS 
6:30—7:30 p.m. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL DINNER MEETING 
8:00—10:00 p.m. FAMILY LIFE AND EDUCATION 
Chairman and Discussant: Clement Jedrzejewski, St. 
Francis College, Brooklyn 31, New York. 
7:30—9:30 p.m. STUDENT SECTION 


Chairman and Discussant: Margaret Donnelly, 245 E. 
85th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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9:00—11:00 a.m. 


9:00—11:00 a.m. 


9:00—11:00 a.m. 


11:15—12:45 p.m. 


1:00—2:45 p.m. 


3:00—5:00 p.m. 


3:00—5:00 p.m. 


7:30—9:30 p.m. 


7:30—9:30 p.m. 


9:00—11:00 a.m. 


9:00—11:00 a.m. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 
Chairman and Discussant: John D. Donovan, Dept. of 
Sociology, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


POPULATION 
Chairman and Discussant: Rev. William J. Gibbons, 
S.J., Fordham University, New York 58, New York. 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKSHOP 


BUSINESS MEETING 


OFFICIAL LUNCHEON 
Chairman: Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., The College of 
St. Catherne, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 

Chairman and Discussant: Rev. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 


CONVERGENCE OF THEORY IN SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL WORK 

Chairman and Discussant: Gilda Petraglia, Fordham 

School of Social Service, 134 E. 39th Street, New York 

16, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 

Chairman and Discussant: Frank A. Cizon, Dept. of 
Sociology, Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 

Chairman and Discussant: Julian Samora, Dept. of 
Sociology, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1960 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Chairman and Discussant: Jack H. Curtis, Dept. of 
Sociology, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 


DOMINANT—MINORITY GROUP RELATIONS 
Chairman and Discussant: Rev. Albert S. Foley, S.J., 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama. 
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11:15—1:15 p.m. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Chairman and Discussant: John J. Kane, Dept. of So- 
ciology, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 


11:15—1:15 pm. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Chairman and Discussant: Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 


1:30—2:30 p.m. LUNCHEON FOR NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 





ANNOUNCEMENT 

The President has named the following to the COMMITTEE ON 
AWARDS: Chairman: Dr. Lawrence L. Bourgeois, Loyola University of 
New Orleans; Rev. Raymond H. Potvin, C.S.V., Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; Rev. Alexander J. Humphreys, S.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles; 
Dr. William F. Kenkel, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; Sister Frances 
Jerome Woods, C.D.P., San Antonio, Texas. Members are requested to sub- 
mit copies of works to the chairman by July first. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





SISTER MIRIAM, LYNCH, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


The Catholic University of America: Monsignor Paul Hanly Furfey 
delivered a paper entitled ‘“‘The Behavioral Sciences in the Space Age” at 
the Second Colloquium on the Law of Outer Space at Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
England, September 4, 1959. This Colloquium was held in connection with 
a meeting of the International Astronautical Federation in which Monsignor 
Furfey also participated. His paper, “Outer Space, a Challenge to the Be- 
havioral Sciences,” read at the Space Law and Sociology conference spon- 
sored by the American Rocket Society (New York City, March 20, 1959) 
was republished in the August, 1959, issue of The New Physician. This was 
probably the first paper read before a scientific group on the subject of 
space sociology. Both the March paper and the September paper will be 
published in the proceedings of their respective societies. ... Dean C. J. 
Nuesse visited Colombia during the period September 6 to 20. He was re- 
cently reappointed to a two-year term as member of the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners’ Council on Human Relations. . . . Lecturers in the 
sociology department during the first semester included Dr. F. Raper of the 
International Cooperation Administration, who offered a graduate course 
in community development; Dr. S. Leonard Syme of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, taught medical sociology; the Reverend Dr. John Lehrinan, C.Ss.R.., 
Rector of Holy Redeemer College, gave a course on communism; and the 
Reverends Peter Kenney, S.S.J., and Harold F. Trehey, who assisted in 
teaching undergraduate courses. Edward Cahill has been reappointed as a 
graduate assistant in the department. ...A Bureau of Social Research is 
being erected within the Department of Sociology. The Bureau is to be con- 
cerned with contract research for public, private, and ecclesiastical agencies. 
At present the Department has two contracts with the National Institutes of 
Health; a number of other contracts are in process of negotiation. Members 
of the Department have felt that there is a particular need for some agency 
specializing in social research which could serve the bishops of the country 
when they have problems needing investigation. 

The University of Notre Dame reports three new faculty members. Dr. 
Julian Samors, who was appointed associate professor, obtained his degree 
at Washington University in 1953. His major field of concentration is sociol- 
ogy and anthropology with specialization in the study of Spanish-speaking 
peoples. He has contributed to various scholarly publications such as the 
American Sociological Review and Sociology and Social Research. Last sum- 
mer he carried on field work in Truchas, New Mexico, studying the health- 
disease complex of Spanish-American villagers under a grant from the State 
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Department of Health, New Mexico. He will offer courses in anthropology, 
race relations, and medical sociology. ... Dr. William V. D’Antonio, who 
was appointed assistant professor, obtained his degree at Michigan State 
University in 1958. His major area of specialization is political sociology, 
stratification, attitudes and images. In June 1958 he was appointed director 
of field research of the Anglo-Latino community-hospital relations study 
which involved two Mexican and five southwestern communities. He has 
published in both the American Sociological Review and Sociology and So- 
cial Research as well as other professional journals. He will offer courses in 
sociological theory, political sociology, and introduction to sociology. ... Dr. 
Frank Fahey obtained his degree at the University of Notre Dame in 1959. 
He was appointed instructor in September, 1959. His major areas of interest 
are the sociology of religion and race relations. His doctoral dissertation 
dealt with the social structure of a Negro-Catholic parish in the Middle 
West. ... Dr. John J. Kane, head of the department, spent the month of 
August in Berkeley, California, as a fellow of the Institute of Social Geron- 
tology. In September he delivered three lectures at the National Convention 
of the Newman Clubs in Albuquerque, New Mexico. At present he is offering 
one of the courses in the Tirocinium, the program for priests in their fifth 
year. ... Dr. John Hughes obtained his degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in February, 1960. His dissertation topic was “The Social Evalua- 
tion of Occupations.” 


The Sociology Department will open a research laboratory in June of 
1960. Electronic equipment will be available for the use of faculty, graduate 
students, and undergraduates in their research activity. It is planned that 
the required course in methods taken by all majors will involve, if possible, 
a piece of field research and use of the laboratory. 


University of Dayton: Two new members have been added to the sociol- 
ogy faculty: Mr. James R. Weir, a doctoral candidate at the University of 
Connecticut, and Mr. Joseph T. Doran, a candidate for the doctoral degree 
at the University of Notre Dame. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio: The Reverend Louis A. 
Ryan, O.P., is now teaching theology and sociology at Mount Saint Joseph. 
Mr. Robert C. Judd, executive director of the Children’s Federation of the 
Cincinnati Community Health and Welfare Services, is collaborating with 
Mrs. Harriet Bumiller in teaching the two courses in social work education. 
Students in the Introduction to Social Case Work course have field expe- 
rience at Catholic Charities. 

Marquette University: Professor Robert Holzhauer received his certifi- 
cate from the Child Care Program of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago. 

San Luis Rey College, California: The Reverend Anthony Soto, O.F.M., 
of the sociology department has organized a citizens committee, the “Friends 
of the Bracero,” for the protection of the rights of Mexican farm workers 
in the United States. “The Bracero Story,” a series of articles by Father 
Soto, is to be published by the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio: A reading seminar for juniors con- 
centrating in sociology has been introduced as part of the new program of 
concentration. 
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Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Illinois: Dr. Grace M. 
Jaffe, chairman of the sociology department, is spending the first semester 
on sabbatical leave at Oxford University. Dr. Jaffe holds a B.A. honors 
degree from Oxford and the doctorate from the University of Paris. 


University of Detroit: The Reverend Lawrence J. Cross, S.J., chairman 
of the department of sociology and social work, reports two new faculty 
members: Dr. Lius J. Maloof, who received his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Florida and who has just completed a study of the Arabs in Mexico, 
and Mrs. Lois S. Pettit, M.S.W., who is teaching social work. 


Rosary College: Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., has been appointed chair- 
man of the sociology department. Thomas M. Coffee, from the University 
of Notre Dame, has been added to the departmental staff. . . . The Sopho- 
more Class, of which Sister Mary Aquinice is moderator, sponsored an “All 
Abroad” International Day on October 10 to interest high school juniors and 
seniors in international affairs. A panel entitled “A Broad View” included 
reports on the Far East, Europe, Africa, the Near East, and Latin America. 
Songs and dances of many cultures were presented in the next session. A 
test entitled ‘What Is Your International I.Q.?”’ preceded the Smorgasbord 
at noon. Six simultaneous seminars followed, each led by a foreign student 
attired in native garb. The students returned to the Auditorium for a “Meet 
the Press’ quiz of the four students whose scores were the highest in the 
morning. An International Tea ended the “All Abroad.” ... Professor John 
J. Kane of the University of Notre Dame visited the sociology classes at 
Rosary last fall. 


St. Benedict’s College, Saint Joseph, Minnesota: Sister Jeremy, O.S.B., 
chairman of the sociology department, has been named campus coordinator 
for St. Benedict’s in the Tri-College program, sponsored by the Hill Family 
Foundation. This is a joint experiment in general education for faculty 
members and superior students. The three participating colleges are St. 
John’s, St. Cloud State, and St. Benedict’s. The objectives of the program 
include intercollegiate cross-fertilization of ideas, self-improvement of fac- 
ulty members, and stimulation of the serious student through a unique type 
of educational experiment. This year’s subject is ‘Concepts in Crisis.” Sister 
Jeremy is giving two papers on aspects of community. She spent two and 
a half months in Europe during the past summer as recipient of a grant 
from the Hill Family Foundation. This experience included participation in 
the “Hochschulewochen” at Salzburg University, August 2-15, and in the 
International Population Conference in Vienna, August 28 to September 4. 
Sister Jeremy has been named regional secretary for the Governor-ap- 
pointed Citizen’s Committee on Human Rights and Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. ... Sister Jeremy Hall, O.S.B., representing the social sciences, is to 
serve as one of a team of four on a ten week research project in India and 
Japan during the summer of 1960. A Hill Family Foundation grant is sup- 
porting the program as part of its “summer improvement” plan for faculty 
members cooperating in the Tri-College Program. This Program plans to 
emphasize India and Japan in next year’s consideration of various aspects 
of East-West understanding. The other members of the team are Dr. Wil- 
liam Davidson, a psychologist; Sister Mary, a biologist; and Sister Johanna, 
an artist. The group plans to stop at Rome, Athens, Istanbul, and the Holy 
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Land before going to India where they will remain three or four weeks, 
After short visits in Rangoon, Bangkok, and Hong Kong, they will stay sev- 
eral weeks in Tokyo. In several of these places they will be guests of Bene- 
dictine missions. 


Saint Louis University: An Institute on Marriage Counseling, June 13 
through June 18, will include as participants: Dr. Karl Stern, O. Spurgeon 
English, Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., Reverend L. J. Cervantes, S.J. ... 
Dr. Allen Spitzer held conferences with the Eastern Cherokee in the sum- 
mer of 1959, then pursued a field season with the Florida Seminole on Re- 
ligion and Culture. His article, “Religious Structure in Mexico,” was pub- 
lished in the special issue on the social anthropology of Middle America in 
the Alpha Kappa Deltan sociological journal, Winter, 1960. Dr. Spitzer will 
be on leave with his wife during the months of June and July, 1960, for con- 
ferences on anthropology. His research report on “Religious Reorganization 
among the Montana Blackfeet” was presented at the Religious Research 
Association meeting in Saint Louis on January 29, 1960. 


Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota: Mr. Sylvester Theisen, 
sociology professor at St. John’s, is the author of an introductory chapter 
in We Are Now Catholics, a Newman Press publication which contains the 
autobiographies of four German Lutheran ministers who became Catholics. 
Theisen’s chapter describes the social and theological contexts of Protestant 
and Catholic relations in Germany. Theisen was cultural affairs director for 
the NCWC in Germany from 1955 to 1958. 

Villanova University: Dr. Hugh Brooks has been replaced by Charles 
Palazzolo from Loyola University of the South. Dr. Brooks has taken a 
position with the Rand Corporation. 

Holy Family College, Philadelphia: Miss Ilona Maria Foeldy (M.S.S., 
Bryn Mawr, 1952) is teaching sociology at Holy Family. 

Rosemont College: Mr. Timothy Kraft has replaced Dr. von Zemensky 
in the sociology department. 


Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska: The Sociology Department has es- 
tablished a library and seminar room for use of the sociology majors. The 
seminars are geared to reviews and general preparation for the comprehen- 
sive examinations. Mother E. Glowienka, R.S.C.J., is in charge of the depart- 
ment. 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Sister George Aquin, 
C.S.J., who is writing her doctoral thesis on “The Status of Women in West 
Africa: A Study of the Concept in Law and Practice,” requests that any 
ACSS member who has been in Sierra Leone, Ghana, Nigeria, or British 
Cameroons in recent years get in touch with her. Sister would like to ask 
them a few general questions concerned with changing cultural patterns. 
The research findings are to be made available through the National Insti- 
tue of Mental Health which has awarded Sister a Terminal Year Fellowship 
for this purpose. 

La Salle College: Mr. James McKenna of the Villanova faculty has re- 
placed Dr. Brooks in the evening division. 


College of Saint Rose, Albany, N.Y.: Gordon J. DiRenzo has resigned 
his instructorship to complete the requirements for the Ph.D. degree at the 
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University of Notre Dame. He studied at the Department of Social Relations 
at Harvard during the summer of 1959. 


Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore: As the first in a series of pro- 
grams designed to stimulate student interest in international affairs, Mount 
Saint Agnes College held an African seminar on March 16. No regular 
classes met; the students convened in the auditorium for four panels, each 
followed by an informal discussion period during which they were divided 
into small groups. The two morning panels represented the social sciences 
and natural sciences; the theology and humanities divisions presented their 
topics in the afternoon. Politics, history, social and biological aspects of 
population trends, economics, Christian art, and the Church in Africa were 
among the topics discussed. Related exhibits of art objects and tapes of 
African music were available. Immediately before noon Father Akan Lu, 
a native Priest from Ghana studying at Fordham, celebrated Mass. Father 
Lu introduced the afternoon discussion on the Church in Africa. African 
students attending American schools were present for the panels... . Ten 
students from Mount Saint Agnes College and two faculty members, Sister 
M. Alma and Sister M. Vera, joined the Intercollegiate Committee of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews and attended a discussion of 
Student Values held at the College of Notre Dame of Maryland on November 
22. The Sister were invited to act as moderators of the student discussion 
groups. ... Sister Vera’s course in the family is now required of all prospec- 
tive elementary school teachers, as well as of all sociology majors. One 
senior sociology major works four days a week for the Baltimore City De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio: Major Donald Huber of the 
Ohio National Guard, a doctoral candidate in sociology at Western Reserve 
University, has joined the staff for the evening division. James Shalala, also 
of Western Reserve, is another new member of the sociology department. 


University of Portland, Oregon: Reverend David H. Fosselman, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., has been appointed to the Advisory Council of the Multnomah County 
Juvenile Court created under the new Juvenile Code of the State. 


Saint Thomas College, Saint Paul, Minnesota: Robert E. Conlin, chair- 
man of the sociology department, reports that effective in September, 1959, 
a sociology student has a choice of three major programs: (1) terminal, 
(2) preparation for graduate work in sociology, (3) a pre-professional so- 
cial work sequence. Core requirements are the same for all programs; addi- 
tional requirements are stipulated for each of the three. Mr. Arthur Rad- 
cliffe, M.S.W., director of the Christ Child Community Center in St. Paul, 
will teach the social work courses. 


Loyola University of the South, New Orleans: Mr. George Saporito and 
Mr. Daniel Alexander have been appointed lecturers in sociology. The Rev- 
erend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., chairman of the department, was elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Religious Research Association in June, 1959, 
and as United States representative to the committee on the Sociology of 
Religion in the International Sociological Association at the Milan conven- 
tion. His Parochial School received the research award at the ACSS con- 
vention. 
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Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles: Sociology students in the pre- 
social work course, Methods in Interviewing, and those taking Abnormal 
Psychology are doing field observation at the Veterans’ Administration 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital in West Los Angeles. Mrs. Barbara Stapleford, 
a psychiatric social worker is the instructor in the interviewing class and 
coordinator of the program. In conjunction with the Group Leadership class 
taught by Sister John Margaret, students help with groups at Regis House, 
a community center. 


Loretto Heights College, Colorado: Dr. Robert H. Amundson, acting 
head of the sociology department for the past four years, has been named 
chairman of the department. Dr. Amundson has also been the appointed 
chairman of grants and cultural programs at Loretto Heights College. He 
chaired the annual faculty institute held on September 10 and 11. At the 
institute, which stressed the importance of a liberal arts foundation for the 
various professions, Sister Loretto Anne delivered a paper entitled: ‘The 
LHC Liberal Arts Program and the Nursing Profession.” Sister Loretto 
Anne’s recent doctoral dissertation at Catholic University was a study of 
“Role Definitions of Catholic Sister Educators and Expectations of Stu- 
dents, Their Parents, and Teaching Sisters in Selected Areas of the United 
States.” Questionnaires completed by 2,597 respondents, including teaching 
sisters, sophomore and senior girls, and parents of these students affiliated 
with fifteen high schools, revealed that significant differences exist between 
sister educators’ definitions of their role and expectations of that role ex- 
pressed by students and their parents. Expectations regarding the role of 
teaching sisters as educators, parish functionaries, citizens of the local com- 
munity, and members of a religious congregation were among those ana- 
lyzed. ... An article by Dr. Amundson entitled “Changing Attitudes toward 
Immigration” appeared in the October, 1959, issue of Social Order. Begin- 
ning with September, 1959, students enrolled in the liberal arts program 
at Loretto Heights are required to have six hours in a social science in 
addition to a course in Western Civilization. ... A series of three seminars 
is being presented by each department in order to acquaint freshmen and 
sophomores with the advantages and requirements of the various disci- 
plines as potential major fields. At the first seminar held on October 14, five 
students presented a panel entitled “What Is Sociology?” The second sem- 
inar on December 2 featured the demonstration of a research project com- 
pleted by senior sociology majors enrolled in the 1957-1958 class in crimi- 
nology. The project consisted of an analysis of 1300 cases involving adult 
offenders who applied for probation in Denver courts. As part of the investi- 
gation the residential location of each offender was plotted on a large-scale 
map of Denver. Findings of the earlier study were compared with a similar 
project undertaken this semester. The last seminar on March 9, 1960, will 
consist of a discussion of occupational opportunities for students majoring 
in sociology. 

Mundelein College, Chicago: Sister M. Liguori has been elected to the 
Standing Committee of the Conference of Religious of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities for a three-year term. ... Dr. Paul Mundy of 
Loyola University is teaching history of social thought at Mundelein. 


Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa: Some of the sociology students are liv- 
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ing at Saint Mary’s Children’s Home and serving as counselors for the girls 
there. 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: Sister Mary Sheila, C.S.A., 
is offering a course in social problems as part of the adult education pro- 
gram of Marian College. 


AREA MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 

Aided by a Social Science Research Council travel grant, the Reverend 
William J. Gibbons, S.J., attended the meeting of the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population in Vienna, August 28 to September 5, 
and the Third World Congress on Sociology in Stresa, Italy, September 8 
to 15. Thomas K. Burch, who is currently working on his Ph.D. dissertation 
at Princeton, accompanied Father Gibbons to both meetings. The topic of 
Mr. Burch’s dissertation is the population of Venezuela. He has received a 
fellowship for the 1959-1960 academic year from the Population Council. 

The Reverend David H. Fosselman, Ph.D., C.S.C., of the University of 
Portland, discussed a paper on “Five Professions View the Unmarried Par- 
ent” at the Western Divisional Meeting of the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation, Seattle, September 25, 1959. Father Fosselman served as lecturer on 
“Police and Minority Groups” at the Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, November 16-17, jointly sponsored by the University of San Fran- 
cisco and the San Francisco Chapter of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

The Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., spoke on “Patterns of Freedom” 
at the Family Life Study Days, October 15-17, sponsored by the Christian 
Family Movement and the Cana Conference of Chicago for the NCWC Fam- 
ily Life Bureau. The theme of the study was ‘“‘The Christian Family and the 
Pattern of American Society.” 

Members of the Philadelphia Chapter of ACSS held a social meeting 
November 6 at the home of Joseph Green of Villanova University. Francis 
Monaghan of Immaculata College led a discussion of Vance Packard’s The 
Status Seekers. Griffith’s Waist High Culture and Barber’s Social Organiza- 
tion were considered in relation to the Packard theme. . . . The Philadelphia 
Chapter of the ACSS met Saturday, December 12, at Chestnut Hill College. 
Mr. James McKenna, assistant professor of sociology at Villanova Univer- 
sity spoke on “The Irish Catholic in the Social Structure of the United 
States.” Dr. Jose De Celis discussed “The Adjustment of the Puerto Ricans 
in Philadelphia.” 

Brother Dominic Augustine, F.S.C., John Connors, and Richard Leon- 
ard of LaSalle College attended the October 23-24 meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sociological Society at Penn State University. 


Dr. Franz Mueller of St. Thomas College chaired one of the sessions of 
the Eighteenth Annual Institute of World Affairs at Hamline University, 
St. Paul. 


ACSS members who attended the Institute on Nationalism in the Mid- 
dle East at the University of Chicago, November 6 through 8, included Dr. 
Mihanovich, who chaired the final session on “The Legacy and Role of Reli- 
gion in the Middle East,’ Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P. from Rosary College, 
and Sisters from the College of St. Catherine, Mount Mary, and Barat. The 
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Institute was sponsored jointly by the University of Chicago and the Ameri- 
can Association for Middle East Studies. 

Maria Pia Bergmann of Kleve, Germany, a sociology student at Rosary 
College, attended the Fourth World Congress of Sociology in Milan. 

Reverend Paul Marx, O.S.B., Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., Sister Mary 
Sheila, C.S.A., Sister Jeremy, O.S.B., Sister Roderic, F.S.P.A., Sister M. Li- 
guori, B.V.M., Sister Frnces Therese, S.C.L., Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., Dr. 
and Mrs. Franz Mueller, and Dr. Margaret Bedard attended the Midwest 
Family Life Conference in Chicago last October. The Reverend John L, 
Thomas, S.J., was one of the main speakers. 

The Reverend Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. of Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, 
attended the Danforth seminar on ‘‘Morality and Business” held at the Har- 
vard Business School last July. 

Thomas Imse of Canisius has been named program chairman for the 
ACSS 1961 convention. 

Several score members of the ACSS remained in Chicago for the con- 
vention of the American Sociological Society at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
September 2 to 5. Among ACSS members participating on the program was 
John Kosa of Cornell University whose paper “The Self-Image of Socially 
Mobile College Students” was prepared jointly with Dr. Leo D. Rachiele and 
the Reverend Cyril O. Schommer of the psychology department of Le Moyne 
College. The data were drawn from a longitudinal study of two classes at 
Le Moyne, begun in 1955 and continuing until 1960. The main goal of the 
research project is an analysis of the role of religion in the general adjust- 
ment of the college student. ... Father David H. Fosselman and Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Liu of the University of Portland presented a paper on “Social Mo- 
bility of Catholic College Students in the Northwest.” Of special interest to 
some ACSS members was the paper read by Harvey J. Locke of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California on ‘Changes in Personality Traits and Values 
of Nuns from Postulancy into Professed Life.’ Sister Sarah Margaret, 
C.S.J., cooperated in the study. The sample consisted of five groups of nuns: 
50 postulants, 54 first-year novices, 56 second-year novices, 69 junior pro- 
fessed sisters, and 103 final professed sisters. The Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Test was used for personality characteristics. The fact that 
there were 40 significant differences out of a possible 100 differences be- 
tween the five groups supports the general hypothesis that significant per- 
sonality differences exist between groups of sisters. Out of 50 possible dif- 
ferences between the five groups and the norm for college women, 29, or 58 
per cent, differed significantly at the .05 level of confidence. The Allport: | 
Bernon-Lindzey Values scale was used to measure six dominant values. 
Only three of the 60 possible differences between the five groups of sisters 
proved significant at the .05 level of confidence. In comparison with the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey norm, however, there were 19 significant differences 
out of a possible 30. j 

A Pastoral Institute, for the advanced study of contemporary parish 
problems, will be held this summer at Conception Seminary, Conception, 
Missouri, it was announced by the Rev. Augustine Stock, O.S.B., Director 
of the Institute. The Institute will be open to priests and clerics in major | 
orders, both diocesan and religious. It is designed to furnish instruction, 
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going beyond what can be imparted in the regular four-year course in the- 
ology, in those branches of knowledge and those skills that make a priest 
an able pastor of souls. The courses are also selected in accordance with the 
requirements of the apostolic constitution Sedes Sapientiae and the an- 
nexed Statuta Generalia. For the religious who attend, these days of class 
may count toward the days of formal instruction required by the Constitu- 
tion. It is intended that the Institute should be an annual affair. The full 
course will run for eight weeks, June 19 to August 14. However any num- 
ber of two-week periods may be attended. Lectures will be given in three 
fields each summer. This year courses will be given in pastoral sociology, 
psychiatry, and Biblical pedagogy. Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., member of the 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis University, noted writer and lecturer, 
and Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Fordham University, dedicated pastoral 
sociologist, will lecture on sociology. Jules Shammas, M.D. and Ralph H. 
Meng, M.D., Mental Health Institute, Clarinda, Iowa, will give the lectures 
on psychiatry. Dr. Shammas, a Uniate Catholic of the Syrian Rite, received 
his M.D. of the French State from St. Joseph University, Beirut, Lebanon, 
in 1942. After training in psychiatry and neurology at the University of 
Paris and Menninger School, Topeka, Kansas, Dr. Shammas was promoted 
to the degree Professeur Agrégé in psychiatry and neurology at the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1955. Dr. Meng, assistant superintendent of the Mental 
Health Institute, Clarinda, is a Diplomate of the American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology in psychiatry. The lectures in Biblical pedagogy will 
be given by the Rev. Augustine Stock, O.S.B., professor of Sacred Scripture 
at Conception Seminary since 1952. For information write to: Director of 
the Pastoral Institute, Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri. 

The Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency: Organization of 
the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency has been announced 
by Richard A. McGee, Director, California Department of Corrections. Pur- 
pose of the Institute will be to initiate and conduct research in the correc- 
tional field, with emphasis on inquiries which cannot be undertaken by pub- 
lic agencies. Officers are: McGee, president; Heman G. Stark, Director, 
California Youth Authority, vice-president; J. Douglas Grant, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Research, California Department of Corrections, secretary; John V. 
Lemmon, attorney, treasurer. Offices are at 605 Crocker-Anglo Bank Build- 
ing, Sacramento 14, California. First project of the Institute is the Interna- 
tional Survey of Correctional Practice and Research, funds for which have 
been granted by the Ford Foundation. Staff now assigned under the direc- 
tion of Mr. McGee are Clyde E. Sullivan, Project Director, and John P. Con- 
rad, Associate Director. Dr. Sullivan has been Director of Guidance and 
Research for the Alameda County (California) Probation Department since 
November 1957. Mr. Conrad has been Supervisor of Classification, Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections since August 1955. During 1958-59 he was a 
Fulbright Senior Fellow at the London School of Economics. The Survey 
will be conducted in the following phases: (1) Collection and annotation of 
ideas, references, and information concerning current practice and research 
in the correctional field. (2) Analysis and organization of this information 
into a systematic total statement of research efforts and strategy in correc- 
tions. (3) Organization of a correctional research symposium to exchange 
ideas and evaluate significant trends in correctional practice and research. 
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(4) Publication of a final report presenting the findings of the research and 
describing important developments and trends in the field of corrections, 
Offices of the Survey will be located at 3000 Mercantile Building, 2082 Cen- 
ter Street, Berkeley 4, California. Communications and inquiries should be 
directed to Dr. Sullivan at this address. 


PUBLICATIONS NOTED 
McGraw-Hill published Social Psychology by Jack Curtis of Canisius 
College in January. (See advertisement, back cover ACSR Fall 1959.) The 
first part presents the scope of social psychology and its relations to other 
disciplines. “Personality” is the theme of the second section; ‘“Collectivity,” 
of the third. Human values are discussed at some length in a separate chap- 
ter. 


The Family in Perspective: A Fourfold Analysis by William F. Kenkel 
of Iowa State University, published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, appeared 
in December of 1959. The four parts are: “The Family in Time and Space,” 
“Institutional Analysis of the American Family,” ‘Dynamics of Family 
Interaction,” and “The Psychoanalytic Study of the Family.” 


Franz H. Mueller of Saint Thomas College contributed an article, “Some 
Thoughts on the Social Philosophy of Adam Smith” for the commemorative 
volume published by colleagues of Monsignor J. Messner, author of Social 
Ethics and professor at the University of Vienna, in honor of his seventieth 
birthday. Dr. Mueller also co-authored a booklet on Franz Hitze published in 
Muenster. Monsignor Hitze played a role in Germany similar to that played 
by Monsignor John A. Ryan in this country. 


Dr. Gladys Sellew is rewriting her texts on sociology applied to nursing 
(a fifth edition) and on pediatric nursing. Dr. Dorothy Marlow is co-author 
of the pediatric nursing volume. The two books will be published by W. B. 
Saunders in 1961. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


An Introduction to Sociological Theory. By Margaret Wilson 
Vine. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1959. Pp. xvii+ 
350. $4.50. 


The resurgence of theory may be considered to have “ar- 
rived” once it has filtered into undergraduate texts. The author 
and publisher of this one semester volume have shown great con- 
fidence in both the need and demand for theory by the beginning 
student. The focus here is upon the theorists “of the past,” 
including Comte, Spencer, Sumner, Ward, Tarde, Durkheim, 
Cooley, Ross, Veblen, Weber, Thomas, Pareto, Sorokin, and Toyn- 
bee. One chapter is devoted to a different theorist and the rubrics 
of each analysis call for some exposition and criticism of: (1) 
man’s relation to society; (2) forces, processes, origin, and na- 
ture of society; (3) social organization; (4) social and individ- 
ual control; (5) social change; and (6) sociology and its meth- 
ods. Unfortunately some of these categories were not explored 
by many of the theorists. The emphasis of the entire volume 
points to primary sources and frequently the theorists are per- 
mitted to speak for themselves. Each chapter ends with a “sum- 
mary and evaluation” and a bibliography. Professedly no anthro- 
pological theory has been included. The concluding chapter gives 
some space to Lundberg, Parsons, Merton, the three stages of 
development of sociology, and “‘present areas of agreement.” 

Surely it is a matter of judgment, but questions could be 
raised about the inclusion of men like Ross and Veblen, whereas 
Tonnies, Simmel, and others have been ignored. The tendency to 
look exclusively through the past for theory is perpetuated by 
this volume and the scant five pages devoted to Parsons and 
Merton are significant. There is little evidence that even the the- 
ories mentioned have had reciprocal or cumulative influence. In 
general it may be said that the focus on primary materials and 
the attempt to structure the analysis (see rubrics above) are 
strong points, but the evaluations and summations tend to be 
rather light and underestimate the critical insight of the serious 
sociology major. From a strategic viewpoint student knowledge 
of these theorists may give them status vis-a-vis other majors, 
but can such effort give a sound insight into contemporary work? 
For economists Adam Smith is still alive. Clearly it is not time 
for us to bury Comte, Marshall, or Weber. On balance, however, 
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the author brings some point to the volume in a very challenging 
and provocative final section (eight pages) wherein the analytic 
categories used in each chapter are developed according to what 
sociologists currently accept and reject. 


DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Evidence and Inference. Edited by Daniel Lerner. Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 164. $4.00. 


The papers in this small volume were delivered as lectures in 
the first Hayden Colloquium of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Each reconsiders some classic problems of evidence 
and inference in the light of contemporary research in a special 
field. Fortunately, none appear to be as constricted by the ambi- 
tions of logical positivism as might be anticipated after a reading 
of the editor’s introduction. 

Lerner’s own theme is that ‘Under the rule of Social Science 
there are no eternal mysteries in human behavior, but only phe- 
nomena that have not yet been adequately observed” (p. 11). 
The ancient distinction between science and wisdom is repudiated 
by identification with an anti-Nazi reaction which allegedly 
“sought to salvage rationality by sacrificing science” (p. 8). An- 
cient (dialectical) and modern (scientific) thinking are held to 
diverge most sharply in codifying the rules of reliable evidence 
and valid inference; this colloquium is offered as a fruit of the 
effort to close the gap between the natural and the social sci- 
ences. 

To this reviewer, at least, the papers dealing with problems 
of the particular case and personal judgment—problems admit- 
tedly ‘‘well understood in the pre-scientific age’”—prove to he 
more interesting than those sharing more explicitly “a common 
confidence in the probabilistic universe of science” (p. 18). Thus, 
Raymond Aron’s essay on history is most satisfying in its com- 
prehensive, sensitive, and judicious inquiry. Paul Lazarsfeld’s 
rationale of survey techniques seems a little labored but useful. 
It treats the foundations of index formation, the interchange- 
ability of indices, the relation between individual and collective | 
properties, the analysis of statistical relations, and the uses and 
limitations of mechanical models. Erik H. Erikson’s concrete 
example of dream analysis and Jacob Fine’s account of the 
search for causes of death from shock have particular value in 
illustrating differences between clinical and research situations. 
There is a selective bibliography intended as a guide to further 
reading. 

C. J. NUESSE 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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The Structure of Freedom. By Christian Bay. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xii+419. $7.50. 


“A maximal freedom of expression for all,” the author’s goal 
formulation, is like a hub around which the wheel of this book 
turns. It is breath-taking, almost dizzying rotation. The author 
gives so many references to and quotations from philosophers, 
psychologists, political scientists, sociologists, and anthropolo- 
gists that it is hard for the reader to follow him. There is the 
additional problem regarding the scientific validity of value judg- 
ments: in matters of principle as well as in concrete issues, as 
eg., the incitement to obstruct law and order, Bay has certain 
personal convictions and tries to give them a scientific founda- 
tion. The question is whether beliefs contrary to those of the 
author, can not be “proven” with the same strength of argument. 

In spite of these and similar objections, Bay’s book makes a 
remarkable contribution in the elaboration of the psychological 
roots of freedom. The individual cannot actualize his freedom 
if he is not psychologically free which means, according to Bay, 
the achieving ‘of harmony between basic motives and overt be- 
havior.” In about 100 pages, a quarter of the book, the determin- 
ants of psychological freedom are discussed with ample reference 
to dynamic psychology. In this way the author has continued 
and vastly developed the research of Lasswell and the other pol- 
icy science scholars by working out and broadening the lines of 
communication between social psychology and political science. 

On the ground thus well prepared Bay goes on with the exam- 
ination of the factors that determine social freedom, defined as 
“the relative absence of perceived external restraints on indi- 
vidual behavior.” His ideas about human rights are of great im- 
portance, in particular his way of conceiving of them as natural 
rights insofar as “the behavioral sciences can demonstrate that 
each right corresponds to a universal human need—a need... 
rooted in all human beings everywhere.” Equally essential is his 
rejection of cultural relativism. He takes issue with the 1947 
statement on human rights by the American Anthropological 
Association. 

Bay adds to these two types of freedom a third one—poten- 
tial fredeom which is of great significance for us living in mass 
society. It refers to “the relative absence of unperceived external 
restraints on individual behavior” and points to the odious ma- 
nipulative influences to which we are exposed by way of the mass 
media. 

The book undertakes to clarify the interrelatedness between 
the three types of freedom and to show their mutual interpedend- 
ence. The counterconcept against which the structure of freedom 
is made visible is that of security. Here appear two types: sub- 
jective security which can mean relative absence of anxiety as 
well as of fear, and objective security which means relative 
absence of danger. The author derives his concept of human 
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rights from this latter definition of security: a human right 
“means a demand that the individual be protected against cer- 
tain types of ... coercion...” 

In the framework of these concepts and with a sharp accent 
on the historical perspective Bay is searching for criteria and so- 
lutions for actual problem situations of freedom and freedom 
restrictions. At this point then arises the dilemma, hinted at in 
the beginning of this review, between scientific validation and 
personal conviction. Here is where the book becomes debatable. 
As it should. Is it not good to meet a scholar with such strong 
value premises of his own that he has really to fight for scientific 
clarification of his beliefs? 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Small Group. By Michael S. Olmsted. New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1959. Pp. 160. Paper, $1.35. 


Within this compact volume is a critical survey of proposi- 
tions and findings in the study of small groups, emphasizing 
major approaches, assumptions, and problems. It has the two- 
fold objective of introducing the novice in either sociology or 
psychology to group research, and of providing a perspective for 
those already engaged in small group research by organizing 
and interpreting research concepts and progress. It is not a his- 
tory of the approaches of social scientists to the study of small 
groups, nor a synthesis of experimental findings, but in selection 
and range it makes considerable use of material from both of 
these areas. 

The organization of the study is based on three sets of dis- 
tinctions: first, the distinction between the traditional sociologi- 
cal and psychological emphasis on the external and internal ap- 
proaches to the group; next, the distinction between the primary- 
expressive and secondary-instrumental aspects of group life; 
and, third, the three-way distinction between personality, cul- 
ture, and social structure of the group. After presenting some of 
the better known case studies of group behavior the author ex- 
amines the functions of the group, the effects of the group on the 
individual, and the culture and structure of the group. Through- 
out the study there is a statement of assumptions and problems 
as a basis for further research. 

The definition of the group is clear and precise but no attempt 
is made to typify all groups. The selection is designed to bring 
about a better understanding of problems and methods of study. 
The references to relevant literature are adequate but also selec- 
tive rather than exhaustive. Discussion of the role of group lead- 
ers is likewise brief and selective but adequate for the purpose 
of the study. If at times the discussion seems severely critical 
it is not reserved for any particular school of thought but is 
intended to bring out the problem areas. 
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In summary it may be said that the study proceeds in a very 
readable style and logical order suitable to attain its objectives. 


JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Social Psychology of Groups. By John W. Thibaut and Har- 
old H. Kelley. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xiii+ 313. $7.00. 


The field of social psychology is, at once, an academic hybrid, 
an independent discipline, and a major sub-division of sociology 
and/or psychology. Understandably, therefore, there can be wide 
disagreement on what constitutes a ‘“‘proper” social psychology 
of groups. While the authors’ claim to eclecticism cannot be 
denied, the work seems to have more of a psychological than 
sociological approach. 

Basically, Thibaut and Kelley present a theory for the study 
of social interaction in small groups. The work begins with an 
analysis of the interaction itself. Through a matrix technique, 
consequences of interaction are depicted in terms of the rewards 
received and the costs incurred by the participants. Precedents 
and consequences of interaction are examined in more detail in 
chapters on “Rewards and Costs,” “Power and Dependence,” 
“Norms and Roles,” and others. In a chapter titled “Functional 
Analysis of Roles,” a model is provided for identifying the roles 
should be prescribed and enacted if a group is to be success- 
ul. 

Over two hundred research items are utilized as the major 
parts of the theoretical system are examined. The bibliography 
contains over three hundred entries. 

A probable niche for this work is as “outside reading” in 
advanced courses in social psychology, small groups, and leader- 
ship. There should be a niche for it, too, on the shelves of many 
professors where it will rest little due to regular consultation. 


WILLIAM F.. KENKEL 
Iowa State University, Ames, Ia. 


Social and Cultural Mobility. By Pitirim A. Sorokim. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1959. Pp. xv +645. $7.50. 


It is pleasant to see an important pioneer work on social mo- 
bility in print again after a lapse that has been too long. The 
new edition contains the original Social Mobility, and as a sup- 
plement chapter five of the fourth volume of Social and Cultural 
Dynamics. It should be recommended reading for all those who 
are approaching the study of social mobility, and it will undoubt- 
4 serve as a fertile basis for new research projects and meth- 

s. 

The added material on cultural mobility demonstrates in an 

effective manner the association of change in social position of 
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persons and groups in social space and mobility of cultural phe- 
nomena in cultural space in as much as there are so many factors 
common to both. But the question arises whether the merits of 
the section on cultural mobility will be somewhat lost by includ- 
ing it as a supplement after an extensive treatment of social 
mobility, or whether a greater degree of integration would have 
been more effective. There is a difference in style as well as in 
content. 

One of the reasons for recommending the new edition is that 
it provides a valuable perspective. While 1927 is not really an- 
cient history, even in sociology, the volume of research has 
increased to such an extent that there is a tendency to neglect 
perspective. The terminology and concepts found in the original 
have been accepted and many of the generalizations not only 
have been confirmed but provide a sound basis for development 
today. Few studies will improve upon or equal in scope the pres- 
entation and incorporation of related research, but new areas 
and methods have been introduced. 

At the same time there may be observations and implied 
relationships where further research is needed to bring out new 
interpretations and evaluations. For example, new contributing 
factors may be found to challenge or explain the relationship 
between stratification and the physical characteristics of per- 
sons, or for evaluating the systems used for selecting the elite. 


JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Concepts of Sigmund Freud. By Bartlett H. Stoodley. Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. xii+ 274. $6.00. 


What the author intends to show is that Freud’s thought 
system contains more sociological insights and references than 
generally believed and than Freud himself was aware of. Freud's 
terminology and images were lagging behind his own discoveries 
and remained bound to his original form of thinking that was 
somatically determined. From this discrepancy derives the inade- 
quacy of his conceptual scheme, compared with his real knowl 
edge and understanding. Actually—this is the thesis of the book 
—Freud was much more ready to accept sociological causes and 
references for the interpretation of human behavior than one 
would judge from his formulations. 


Stoodley has the full mastery of Freud’s immense opus; he is} 


endowed with a sharp and keen mind and an outstanding ability 
for cognitive analysis and coordination. Paradoxically, however, 
his book, written in a clear and smoothly flowing style, will be 
enjoyable only to a relatively small number in spite of its impor: 
tance. The fault is not with the author but with Freud himself: 
understanding of Freud cannot be gained through an intellectual 
approach alone but requires personal experience and emotional 
insight. His work must be taken as the not yet perfect transla: 
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tion of experimental observations into theory; exclusively cogni- 
tive reference will not do. As Leslie H. Farber in a brilliant essay 
on “The Therapeutic Despair” (Psychiatry, Feb. 1958) states: 
“Freud’s insistent claim to be a man of science, offering only the 
most empirical facts about the human psyche, has misled nearly 
everyone, beginning with himself.” Freud (as quoted by Farber) 
said of himself: “I am not really a man of science, not an ob- 
server, not an experimenter, and not a thinker. I am nothing but 
by temperament a conquistador—an adventurer—with the curi- 
osity, the boldness, and the tendency that belongs to that type of 
being.” If imagination and intuition are not given the place to 
which they are entitled in Freud’s world his theories will remain 
as dark as his therapeutic experiences. 

On the other hand, our author wants to present the genesis of 
Freud’s thought system as such. He therefore encounters inhe- 
rent difficulties. But his is not only a valiant but also a necessary 
undertaking. It is necessary because a full appreciation of the 
more recent theories based on Freud, of Horney, Fromm, Harry 
Stack Sullivan and the whole Washington School of Psychiatry 
can not be achieved until the genesis of Freud’s thinking from 
its somatic beginnings to its unfinished end in the Eros concept 
(which makes our “communal existence possible’) is being ex- 
plicated as though it were a system in itself. This reviewer hopes 
with Stoodley that his study “may render Freud more ‘trans- 
latable’ into social-scientific terms.” Therefore, in spite of its 
difficulties, this book ought to be on the reading list of each 
social scientist who deals with problems related to personality 
and society. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity. By Anselm L. 
Strauss. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 186. $4.00. 


In the course of reading this book, this reviewer was more 
than once reminded of Alice’s excursion through Looking-Glass 
land. One has the vague feeling that he has been here before, but 
the characters stubbornly refuse to behave as anticipated. Life 
is considerably more fascinating in Looking-Glass land .. . and 
considerably more complicated. 

Mirrors and Masks is an essay in social psychology. In the 
mirrors which are social interaction and social organization the 
individual sees sundry reflections. The masks that he fashions 
for himself in keeping with the reflections are collectively his 
identity. The book constitutes an attempted explanation of how 
all of this comes about and why it does so. 

Typical of the insight which Strauss brings to his topic is 
the handling of social interaction. His developmental treatment 
goes beyond the actors in a perceived situation to deal with the 
various “invisible actors,” living or dead, real or imaginary, ani- 
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mate or inanimate, which affect both the actors and the situation. 
All of this, furthermore, is overlaid by a dimension of movement. 
The model of generational relationships, while admittedly com- 
plex, is worked out well and imaginatively. No doubt other read- 
ers will have their own “favorites.” 

This essay, written in charming and colorful English, would 
make a stimulating assignment for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students in human development or social psychology 
courses. At least I hope it will be so used! Alas, the book has 
no index and the references are by chapter at the end of the book. 
Both of these features always disturb me. 


WILLIAM F.. KENKEL 
Iowa State University, Ames, Ia. 


Austrian Catholics and the Social Question, 1918-1933. By Alfred 
Diamant. University of Florida Monographs Social Sciences, 
No. 2, Spring 1959. Pp. 81. $2.00. 


According to the author, this monograph forms part of a 
larger study to be published on “‘Catholic Politics and Economics 
—Austrian Catholic Criticism of Democracy and Capitalism, 
1918-1934” by Princeton University Press. 

In four chapters the author discusses, first, Catholicism and 
the Social Question prior to 1918, with special emphasis given to 
the critique of Austrian social Catholicism (pp. 13-15). Second, 
Sozialpolitik doctrines and Quadragesimo Anno; in this chapter 
the author discusses extensively what he considers to be the 
thought of Msgr. Ignaz Seipel whose “political leadership. .. 
probably had a more profound influence on Austrian Catholics 
than any other man” (p. 32) and whom he accuses of distortions 
and misinterpretations of the encyclical which Seipel welcomed 
“because it enabled him to plead for the abolition of parties, 
parliament, and trade unions—in short for the destruction of the 
Austrian Republic” (p. 33), wondering “whether Seipel’s ideal 
society amounted to more than a military dictatorship in which 
the Church and the capitalists would enjoy unlimited power” 
(p. 76). The third chapter, as the very core of the study, surveys 
Religious Socialism and the Romantic Tradition (pp. 44-73), and 
is followed by a summary: The Critique of Capitalism and Indus- 
trialism: An Evaluation (Chapter IV, pp. 74-78), and an Epi- 
logue (pp. 79-81) written in a strictly political vein. 

Throughout his analysis the author distinguishes between 
the schools of Sozialpolitik and the Social-Reformers, the former 
committed to the existing socio-economic order, the latter basi- 
cally opposed to capitalism and the institution of private prop- 








erty (pp. 7,24). The ideas of social reform are traced back to 
Adam Mueller and the romantics, to Vogelsang and his followers, 
and in more recent times to Ernst Karl Winter and Anton Orel.| 
Among the prominent Sozialpolitik theorists he counts Ignaz 
Seipel “and his disciples, among them (mistakenly!) Engelbert 
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Dollfuss, and among others Johannes Messner and Josef Dobrets- 
berger. 

Kar! Lueger is rather perfunctorily mentioned as the founder 
and leader of ‘“Austria’s Christian Social Party, the first Aus- 
trian clerical bourgeois mass movement” (p. 72). Yet Lueger 
was the best known and most successful protagonist of the Aus- 
trian Catholic movement of Sozialpolitik and of a—petty bour- 
geois or not—Christian Democracy without any totalitarian 
leaning. 

Dr. Diamant states that the Austrian Catholic social theo- 
rists in the period from 1918 to 1933 ‘“‘assigned permanent value 
to the forms of capitalism of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies” and “never bothered to check whether the assumptions 
... were still valid” (p. 81). This statement is true. However, it 
would be no less true if applied to the corresponding Marxist 
school of thought or quite a number of American socio-economic 
theories of the same period. 

“Fundamentally” —the author says— “the inadequacy of 
Catholic thought in general, as well as Austrian Catholic thought 
in particular, lies in its inability to devise a set of concepts ap- 
plicable to the modern, complex, multigroup society” (p. 80). 
This is the thesis the author set out to prove in his otherwise 
stimulating, well-written, and adequately documented critical 
study. This epilogue reveals what perhaps should have been said 
in the Introduction. 

In line with this thesis goes a definite concern to prove an in- 
herent preference of Austrian Catholics for “monistic and 
authoritarian ideas and institutions.” However, the first Aus- 
trian Republic and parliamentary democracy were not destroyed 
by the ideas of Mueller, Vogelsang, Seipel, or other Catholic 
social theorists; they never intended to destroy it; besides, Aus- 
tria was by no means the first Central European country which 
suspended parliamentary government. Whatever errors the Aus- 
trian Catholic social theorists may have committed, they cer- 
tainly were not the proponents of fascism, national-socialism, or 
any other -ism of a similar kind. They were first ostracized in 
Italy, then in Germany, and became eventually in Austria the 
foremost victims of totalitarian politics. They could not save— 
it is true—the first Austrian Republic; nor could the Benes- 
Regime save Czechoslovakia, a nation which certainly was not 
exposed to Catholic social reform thought. But they did save 
their country from what was then called “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” nowadays known as the “people’s democracy.” Here 
again, the author of the monograph under review is right, if he 
tries to put social reform thought in a political perspective, even 
though he reaches different, and in the opinion of this reviewer, 
unwarranted conclusions. (See articles of this reviewer in Social 
Order: March 1954, November 1954, and May 1955). 

Kurt V. SCHUSCHNIGG 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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Ethics and the Social Sciences. Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp, 
xiii+127. $3.25 
Since the days of Aristotle, as Christopher Dawson remarks 

in his contribution to this volume, Ethics and the Social Sciences 
have been closely linked. In the past this has even led to an at- 
tempted identification of the two, and there is still considerable 
discussion about the possibility of a neutral social science, and 
about its relationship to Ethics. This relationship was explored 
in a symposium held at Notre Dame in 1957, and the present 
book is the result. 

Perhaps the best contribution here to the solution of the 
problem is Professor Johnston’s paper. Applying the philosophi- 
cal distinction between speculative and practical knowledge, he 
concludes that the social sciences, taken in themselves, are clas- 
sifiable as speculative knowledge, and thus may be value-free 
and genuine sciences. A second conclusion is that the moral phi- 
losopher and the social scientist must share knowledge when 
they want to formulate practical social policy. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Ethics and Politics, described by Professor 
Brown in another paper, illustrates this second conclusion, its 
purpose being to show how the theological convictions of public 
policy makers do—and must—affect their practical decisions. 

The relations of culture and ethics are dealt with by Profes- 
sors Dawson and Bidney. The former points out that the spir- 
itual unity underlying most primitive cultures is lacking in 
modern Western culture, in spite of much material uniformity. 
Bidney makes a distinction between culture universals as pat- 
terns of behavior and as value systems which can be useful in 
elucidating problems of ethnocentrism. 

The papers by Professors Wilson and Boulding discuss, re- 
spectively, the values of the social scientist, and the knowledge 
of value. Wilson is concerned with the role of the Thomist intel- 
lectual in a profession where too often values are regarded as 
either too subjective or too unimportant for serious considera- 
tion. Boulding points out that the knowledge of value is attained 
in much the same way as the knowledge of fact, and that in ac- 
tual practice fact and value are very much intertwined. 

Limitations of space make impossible more thorough discus- 
sion of these thought-provoking papers, but this volume is well 
worth the serious study of any sociologist interested in the prob- 
lems it discusses. 

MOTHER M. Rosanna, O.S.U. 

Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


American Catholics, A Protestant-Jewish View. Edited by Philip 
Scharper. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. viii+ 235. 
$3.75. 

The advancement of dialogue among American religious 
groups is the practical aim and also in part the technique of this 
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symposium. Perhaps, since the delicate task assigned to the six 
friendly Jewish and Protestant contributors could not have been 
accomplished without their careful selection, it should not be 
surprising that a high degree of similarity is to be found in their 
images of American Catholicism. A sympathetic reader’s pre- 
sumption of objectivity is reinforced, however, by the infre- 
quency of factual errors and the distinctly individualized 
perceptions reflecting the varied backgrounds of the authors. 

Avowedly theological inquiries are part of the approaches of 
Robert McAfee Brown and Arthur Cohen; the latter and Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert make explicit certain self-conceptions of Ameri- 
can Judaism; Stringfellow Barr, Martin Marty, and Allyn Robin- 
son reflect common intergroup concerns originating in different 
fields of experience. None indulge in the illusions about inter- 
group relations which prevail throughout what Cohen aptly calls 
our “temporizing equalitarian society” (p. 155). 

Specific insights aside, the main impressions reported are 
familiar. All are agreed that American Catholics seem notably 
reluctant to engage in dialogue of any kind. The observed inhi- 
bitions are associated with the social ghetto which has shielded 
and hindered. All likewise regard as the most visible social char- 
acteristic of the American Church power derived from “quasi- 
majority status” (p. 42), which is Marty’s term for an assumed 
Catholic solidarity coexistent with Protestant division. Marty 
and Brown are most precise in identifying the Catholic view of 
the authority of the Church as the ultimate and probably irre- 
ducible point of tension. 

Interest should focus upon the specific observations, analyses, 
and suggestions which support these general findings. Most of 
these deserve the attention of sociologists of religion and of in- 
tergroup relations. 

C. J. NUESSE 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Counselling the Catholic. By George Hagmaier, C.S.P. and Rob- 
ert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xiv 
+301. $4.50. 


In one form or another, both in the confessional and out of 
it, the Catholic clergy have always been called upon to serve as 
counsellors. Specific preparation for fulfilling this function has 
traditionally been given in “pastoral” courses primarily designed 
to train students in the prudent application of general moral 
principles. Because counselling aims at developing insight into 
the nature of the problem and the factors that produced it, there 
ls general agreement that clerical students would benefit by 
further study of the psychological components of human behav- 
lor. The author’s attempt to meet this need by presenting “a 
simple outline of fundamental counselling concepts and tech- 
niaues,” and a “compendium of practical psychology” containing 
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a certain minimum of information to which they feel every priest 
should be introduced. 

In Part I, Father Hagmaier first develops his views on general 
counselling theory and technique and then proceeds to discuss 
pertinent aspects of such problems as masturbation, homosexu- 
ality, alcoholism, scrupulosity, and so on. The specifically moral 
implications of these problems and their therapy are given more 
detailed treatment by Father Gleason in Part II. 

The general orientation of the approach outlined in this vol- 
ume is psychoanalytic. This is revealed in the author’s concep- 
tions of personality structure and development, the type of 
problem chosen for special treatment, and the failure to discuss 
the relationships characteristic of specific role-problems. Al- 
though there is rightful stress on the nonrational, emotional 
components of behavior, one may well question whether the 
somewhat eclectic psychoanalytical interpretation developed 
here will be of much help to the non-technically trained counsel- 
lor. Further, in emphasizing the counsellor’s role as listener, it 
would have been useful to describe more adequately the struc- 
ture and process of the interview. Listening is a difficult art, and 
among the unskilled it may readily become a mere waste of time. 

In general, readers will find the discussion of specific prob- 
lems both useful and enlightening. The authors are to be com- 
mended for their humility—and courage—in attempting what 
they themselves admit may be an impossible task, considering 
the present state of our knowledge concerning human behavior. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Pratique Religieuse et Classes Sociales—Dans une Paroisse Ur- 
baine Saint-Pothin ad Lyon. By Emile Pin, S.J. Paris: Editions 
Spes, 1956. Pp. 444. 2.300 francs. 


Here is as fine a study as has been produced in the not too 
populated field of parish sociology. Actually it extends to the 
broader field of religious sociology, for its relevance is supra- 
parochial. It deserves to have been brought to the attention of 
ACSR readers long before now, and only this reviewer is respon- 
sible for the delay. For this, my apologies. 

Profiting from the path cleared before him by the first re- 
searchers into French religious practice in Paris, Lyon, Mar- 
seille, and other urban and rural areas, Father Pin goes beyond 
mere collations of data and correlations between practice and 
social categories. Much of the work in Lyon had already been 
done, as was reported by Jean Labbens in Les 99 autres, ou 
VEglise aussi recense. Father Pin centered his work on the old, 
centrally located, progressively vital parish of Saint-Pothin, and 
with the help of the latter’s clergy and laity extended the inves- 
tigation beyond the correlations of mere Mass attendance. After 
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assessing religious practice according to the usual categories of 
sex, age, place of birth, family status, national background, edu- 
cation, residence, and occupation; the annual household offerings 
for the parish priests according to quality of residence; and the 
voluntarily taken and answered questionnaires concerning Cath- 
olic and parish life, again according to certain evident character- 
istics of the respondents, he proposes a hypothesis which he 
finds validated at least in St.-Pothin. The suggestion is clear, 
with some basis, that it might be valid on a wider plane. 


The hypothesis, not particularly novel at first appearance, is 
that social classes influence their members’ religious practice. 
But what determines social class? The more lucrative occupa- 
tions? Father Pin finds that the higher placed tradesmen and 
artisans have a lower religious practice ratio than the class of 
unskilled workers. There are inconsistencies likewise in other 
correlated scales, e.g., of degree of residential comfort, and de- 
gree of education. However there is, claims Father Pin, a finality 
common to the lives of the upper (bourgeois) classes in France 
which is consonant with religious objectives as expressed by the 
traditional and contemporary French Catholic religion, namely, 
personal salvation. Evidently the latter is attainable on both 
material and spiritual levels by individuals. Thus the individual- 
istic mentality of the bourgeoisie is most at home in a religion 
which emphasizes the search and provides the means for indivi- 
dual salvation. 


On the other hand the working classes have developed a 
mentality which looks for temporal salvation through the up- 
lifting of the whole community. Thus they tend to seek a com- 
parable spiritual salvation for the community in their religion 
also. Not finding it they stay away in droves. This hypothesis, 
which Father Pin shows to be compatible with his extensive and 
carefully analyzed data, certainly demands attention and de- 
serves further testing. His elaborations provide worthy accom- 
paniment for his brilliantly projected insight. 


Typical of so many otherwise beneficial French publications, 
this one also lacks an index. It slips occasionally in its statistical 
calculations. And it leaves at least this reader still unconvinced 
that the French system of a nameless census taken on a single 
Sunday of all those in church that day is much of a guarantee 
of representative accuracy. 


The book deserves a place on the shelves of every sociology of 
religion library, and it gives ground for hope of future contribu- 
tions from the same author’s gifted pen. 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 


College of Philosophy and Letters, Fordham University 
Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
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Man and the Sacred. By Roger Caillois (Translated by Meyer 
Barash). Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 190. $4.50. 


Under the title Man and the Sacred Roger Caillois has written 
a series of brilliant essays which relate such activities as war, 
play, and sex to the sacred. Other essays center on the topics of 
the sacred as respect, as transgression, as life and death. The 
introductory essay explores the general interrelationships of the 
sacred and the profane. 

The hand of Durkheim is clearly evident in Caiilois’ sociology 
of religion. The sphere of the profane is seen as that of common 
usage, “that of acts which do not require precautions and which 
stay in the oft narrow space left to man in which he may act 
without constraint.” The sphere of the sacred involves fear and 
hope, the mysterious and the forbidden. Man relates to the sa- 
cred through sacrifice, asceticism, offerings, and rituals. He sets 
aside certain objects, places, and times to mark the presence of 
the sacred. The quality of sacredness is something which things 
do not possess in themselves. It is a “mysterious aura that has 
been added to things.” There exists nothing in the environment 
of man which is not capable of being clothed with the character 
of the sacred. Among those things which people have come to see 
as sacred Caillois discusses some more obvious ones such as sex, 
life, death, war, and the notion of taboo. 


Among the less likely to be found in a study of the sacred is 
play, a characteristic which Callois chooses to explore in its rela- 
tion to the sacred as if to test the thesis of its ubiquitous poten- 
tiality. He takes as his point of departure Huizinga’s Homo 
Ludens, a book which he describes as one of the most mentally 
stimulating in this generation. Caillois concurs with Huizinga in 
seeing at least a quasi-sacred character in many expressions of 
play. For example, the quality of being “it” in children’s games 
of tag involves a light-hearted form of defilement which has its 
serious counterpart in many forms of religious expression. 
Caillois notes that “this game and this very quality in Spanish 
are designated by precisely the same expression as that for de- 
filement—mancha.” Nevertheless he rejects the Huizinga thesis 
of play as a genuine expression of the sacred. Caillois agrees 
with the Huizinga insight that play, like the sacred, is some 
thing apart from and often above the realm of the profane. But 
the great difference is that man structures and controls play, 
enters and departs from it at will, while he relates to the sacred 
as one who is weak, fearful, and often defenseless. Play is, there- 
fore, a kind of refreshing reversal of the awesome power of the 
sacred but is at the same time apart from the residual category 
of the prosaic, that is, the profane. 

Man and the Sacred is a thought-provoking book; one filled 
with heuristic insights. While a wealth of anthropological data 
is presented to support the observations and speculations of the 
author, the work is not an empirical study in itself. It is a set of 
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theoretical essays which utilizes anthropological findings in a 
neo-Durkheimian framework. As such, it should provide inter- 
esting background reading to the sociologist of religion. 


JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 


Experiment Perilous. By Renée Fox. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1959. Pp. 283. $5.00. 


Medical sociology as a field of specialization has been enjoy- 
ing a phenomenally prosperous era, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
for the past several years. The ever increasing load of mental 
and physical health problems reaching hospitals, the almost 
“ideal” control situations for various experiments including 
those in behavioral problems, and an undefined but none the less 
real interest on the part of doctors, nurses, as well as hospital 
administrators in the social sciences and their relevance to medi- 
cal and medical administrative problems, all, and more, have 
made powerful contributions to this prosperity. 

Renée Fox’s Experiment Perilous is born of propitious times. 
More important, to say that is is worthy of its time and circum- 
stances is a gross understatement. Superlatives in science are 
something of an anomaly: but to say that this book is beauti- 
fully written, with deep human sympathy couched in highly 
scientific methodology and with technical proficiency is only to 
do the work of justice. 

Sociologically Miss Fox makes use of the “actor-situation” 
analysis of Parsons et al., but the use is neither stilted nor rigid 
in style. Experiment perilous refers to a particular ward in a 
particular hospital where particular research on and treatment 
of highly particular diseases are carried on. Specification of 
these particulars gives point to the variables in human behavior 
under study and their interrelations. Careful analysis points to 
and validates the scientific generalizations that emerge. 

The hospital is a prominent one in New England. The doctors 
are specialists in diseases with which medical science has but 
very imperfect knowledge and certainly no effective control. 
They are also, therefore, doctors in a special sense. They are also 
and in an equally special sense research men. The patients are 
all serious if not critical cases with only the slightest chances of 
survival. What are the technical problems that arise? What are 
the human problems? What are the “ways” in which these are 
interrelated; how are they faced and/or ‘solved’? 

The specifics to these questions as well as their answers or 
lack of them makes fascinating reading as long as one doesn’t 
mind a great deal of medical as well as sociological conceptuali- 
zation. 

Conclusions? It is revealing, at least to this reader, how 
“structured” relations are, even in the hospital community; it 
is enlightening to see how these structures are related both to 
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our knowledge of, the cure and treatment of even the most 
critical diseases. 

Jos. F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 
St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 


The Image Industries. By William Lynch, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959. Pp. 159. $3.50. 


In all societies the manipulation of symbols—either those be- 
speaking reverence for the past or those expressing real or imag- 
ined aspirations in the present—is a key element of social 
control. In contemporary America television and the movies have 
assumed this role and create the bulk of the images in the popu- 
lar mind. Many critics have complained that the mediocrity that 
results is a form of social control. Father Lynch notes an “in- 
creasingly centralized management of the imagination of a 
whole nation” (p. 4) present in the United States, a management 
not dedicated per se to social control but one which in effect 
achieves that end through the basic mediocrity of its product. 

This mediocrity, as the author demonstrates, has resulted in 
a mass failure to distinguish between fantasy and reality, the 
weakening of mass feeling and sensibility, the restriction of the 
popular imagination by its fixation upon certain themes (eg. 
sex and violence), and finally, the blurring of human reality 
through the spectacular projection of dreams into the mind. It 
is Father Lynch’s contention that such a situation is not merely 
the concern of the critic and speculative theologian but of the 
artist as well and he seeks a continual dialogue between the 
three regarding the nature of man and its visual expression by 
the artist to correct the situation. 

Father Lynch offers many illuminating insights into the 
world of images presented by films and television and the social 
significance thereof. However, he seems to premise his discussion 
upon the idea that those concerned with creating images are 
actually artists and not just technicians interested in commercial 
returns. If the latter is the case—and this reviewer feels that in 
many respects it is—then there is no framework for such a dia- 
logue. It could have no impact upon the actual world of mass 
image creation. 

EDWARD R. O’CONNOR 


United States Consulate, San Pedro Sula, Honduras 


Mass Communication. By Charles R. Wright. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1959. Pp. 124. $0.95. 


Does mass communication in our modern society have any 
importance within the larger sociological perspective of the cul- 
ture, of social organization, and of human groups in general? 
The attempt to answer this question is the recurrent theme in 
Charles Wright’s study: Mass Communication. Although, man 
in modern society is continuously exposed to the various types/ 
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of mass media, it is surprising how limited his experience is in 
this field. Very little has been done concerning a sociologically 
meaningful analysis, for instance, of the content of mass com- 
munication. 

Charles Wright’s study, then, definitely answers a sociolo- 
gical need in this field. In five chapters the author discusses the 
most important features of mass communication assuming a so- 
ciological orientation to the subject. The exposition of the nature 
and functions of mass communication in chapter one is precise 
and reveals the main premise for the study as a whole. Chapter 
two presents four concepts of mass media in a descriptive way, 
while chapter three deals more with social and psychological 
aspects of the audience as such. Chapter four analizes the cul- 
tural content of mass communications in the United States, and 
in the final chapter the social effects of mass media are dis- 
cussed. 

The book is rich in information; in almost every chapter 
theoretical speculation is tempered with actual empirical re- 
search findings. Mass Communication certainly presents a chal- 
lenge to research workers to explore some topics further and 
more exhaustively. For this purpose a selected bibliography is 
appended to the study. This book will prove interesting and chal- 
lenging to all students in the various fields of social studies. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 


Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


Politische Soziologie. By Gottfried Salomon-Delatour. Stuttgart 
(Germany) : Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959. Pp. x+ 261. $6.20. 


Despite its title, this is not a book presenting a system of or 
dealing with, political sociology. The author himself calls it an 
“assortment of essays” (Zusammenstellung von Beitrigen)— 
and that is what it is: A more or less systematically arranged 
collection of compositions on the state: Ideas of state, forms of 
state, people and territory of the state, political parties, theol- 
ogy, mythology, and ideology of the state, imperialism, colonial- 
ism, the foreign and domestic policy of the United States, 
politics as a science. The last chapter demonstrates quite clearly 
that what Salomon calls “political sociology” is really political 
science or Staatslehre in the widest sense of the word, including 
sociology, jurisprudence, philosophy, history, ethnology, geo- 
politics, etc. In his foreword, Salomon states what is supposedly 
the basic proposition of his book, namely that faith is the basis 
of politics. One can hardly disagree with Salomon who, quoting 
W. Micklem, states that “all political problems are fundamen- 
tally theological.” Yet, when one reads the book, one does not 
have the impression that this is the author’s real theme, except 
in the second part, in which he inquires into the relationship be- 
tween monotheism, polytheism, and atheism on the one hand and 
political ideology on the other. 
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Salomon’s somewhat aphoristic style reminds one of the writ. 
ings of Eugen Rosenstock. The book abounds in thought-pro. 
voking ideas and speculations, without any attempt at empirical 
verification. In other places, however, Salomon tells or rather 
re-tells history which he should have expected his readers to 
know. In a souverain manner, Salomon dispenses with footnotes, 
bibliography, and so on, and quotes abundantly without supply. 
ing the sources. He seems to feel that he can do without Roberto 
Michels (whose book on Political Parties |New York 1915] was 
probably the first political sociology), without Max Scheler, H. 
Rommen, and others who have done pioneer work in this field. 
He does quote some of them, as he does Max Weber. But they 
all remain really on the sidelines. Salomon wants to present his 
own ideas. One gets the impression that Salomon, who during 
the Hitler years, had lived in France and for many years had 
taught in this country, has never really been away from Ger. 
many and that the American environment has left almost no 
imprint upon his thinking. His is a German book and one that 
might be representative of the German concept of political sci- 
ence. 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The Politics of Mass Society. By William Kornhauser. Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


The author of this volume unfolds a sociologicai theory of 
mass society, one of the four interrelated types of society in 
which one may distinguish between an “elite” and a “non-elite,” 
the former consisting of leaders and the latter of followers and 
politically inert persons. The types are communal, pluralistic, 
mass, and totalitation. They differ in the degree of “the accessi- 
bility of the elites” and of “the availability of the non-elites.” 
The elite is easily accessible if it is readily entered and influenced, 
and the non-elite is readily available if it is easily manipulated 
and mobilized. If the elite is hardly accessible and the non-elite 
not readily available (because of the dominance of tradition), 
society is communal. If the elite is easily accessible, but the non- 
elite is hardly available (because of the existence of many and 
vigorous groups between the family and the State) society is 
pluralistic. If, because of the paucity of intermediary groups, 
relations between the elite and non-elite are direct, we have mass 
society; whereas, if the elite is hardly accessible and the non 
elite easily available, totalitarian society emerges. 

The author has many and important statements to make 
about the four types, especially about the conditions under which 
a pluralistic society (of which the American is one) is likely to 
become “mass” (as in France and Western Germany), and under 
what conditions totalitarianism, either Fascist or Communist, is 
likely to take root. The author often uses empirical material, but 
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concerning details only; one misses the splendor of the Weberian 
analysis of concrete societies distinguishing in them the embodi- 
ment of various ideal types. The book is full of references to 
major and minor works on Communism and Fascism and on the 
composition of the elites in democratic societies (which may be 
pluralistic or mass). He displays real understanding of the back- 
ground of the Fascist totalitarianism, but Russia, the breeding 
place of its Communist variety, is for him a terra incognita. 
Otherwise he could not have written (with a reference to Ber- 
tran Wolfe whom he simply misquotes) this enormity: ‘“Slavo- 
philes gravitated toward the extreme left, especially Bolshevism, 
while . . . the so-called Westernizers tended toward a more mod- 
erate position, particularly democratic socialism” (p. 191). 
N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Professor Emeritus of Sociology, Fordham University 
Professor of Sociology, Marymount College, N.Y.C. 


Shared Government in Employment Security. By Joseph M. 
Becker, S.J. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiii+501. $6.50. 


The particular subject matter of this book is the use of citizen 
advisory councils in the administration of state unemployment 
compensation programs. The fine title and the subtitle, ‘““A Study 
of Advisory Councils,” give the reader a first impression of a 
much broader scope. Actually the author has done a quality job 
in examining his specialized area. 

The first two chapters provide a discussion of democracy in 
general and in special application to the democratic aspects of 
advisory councils. In doing so Becker develops an interesting 
philosophy of such councils. It might be hoped that the author 
would one day expand his efforts and develop this philosophy 
for application to the use of citizen boards or councils in all of 
the many areas of government in which we now see them. 

Following these two very general chapters, the author de- 
votes the next sixteen chapters to a detailed discussion of the 
experience of advisory councils to unemployment compensation 
programs in each of fifteen states and in the Federal government. 
Kach chapter considers the history of the council activities in a 
particular state and gives an appraisal of its effectiveness. 

The final four chapters are summaries and evaluations. The 
author finds that the boards have been able to be effective, but 
have not always been so; that they are democratic, but are not 
necessary to democracy; that they have significant disadvan- 
tages, but that over-all they are worth-while. To paraphrase 
Becker, he finds that they are not necessary but desirable, diffi- 
cult but possible. 

It would have been interesting, although not necessary to the 
specific job in hand, to have a re-examination of advisory coun- 
cils in terms of the philosophy developed in the first two chap- 
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ters. Out of this might have come a real contribution to theory 
in the area of citizen-government relations. 
In sum: a competent job in a highly specialized field of inter. 
est. 
THOMAS P. IMSE 
Canisius College, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 


Mexican Government in Transition. By Robert E. Scott. Urbana; 
University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. vi+333. $5.75. 


“In a study of this type an understanding, a full understand. 
ing, of a country’s political culture is absolutely essential.” Pro- 
fessor Scott thus indicates the theme of his very worthy work. 
This is a heartening attitude, as it is likely true that the govern. 
ment of Mexico is based upon the cultural development of the 
nation to a greater degree than most other Latin American gov- 
ernments. Certainly Mexico presents a challenging case study 
for the student of government. 

This work has excellent geographic analysis. This is certainly 
a foundation stone. The author’s discussion of village life and 
influence, and the composition and relative position of the popv- 
lation is excellent. His statement that three-fifths of the popula- 
tion lives in almost 100,000 villages is basic to any appreciation 
of Mexico today. The population is slowly drifting to the city, 
and especially to Mexico City, which “drains leadership from the 
periphery much as Rome used to do, and as the Eternal City used 
to do also, the Mexican capital sends back trusted agents to 
govern the rest of the country” (p. 48). 

The author avoids no issues, but discusses them reasonably 
and with great scholarship. Of special interest is material on 
southern Mexico and the strides made there in recent years. 
Dominant throughout is the influence of the 1910 revolution, as 
the central theme of political and governmental growth. The 
author attempts to show some differentiation between growth in 
Mexico and in other Latin American areas. The emphasis upon 
constitutionalism, but of a different type, is a case in point. Here 
we have an attempt to close with the ideals of a democratic 
society, instead of the surface worship of a piece of paper in the 
name of constitutionalism. 

KENNETH J. CAREY 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Beyond the Mountains of the Moon. The Lives of Four Africans. 
By Edward H. Winter. Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii+ 276. $5.50. 


All too frequently anthropological monographs leave the 
reader wondering whether the scientists’ observations and inter 


pretations actually communicate what the natives themselves 


think and feel about their own way of life. Analytical and per 
ceptive as these studies of primitive social systems, social struc 
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tures and social processes, might be, they are and remain the 
reports of “outsiders” whose conceptual and theoretical back- 
ground serves more as an obscuring screen than a revealing mir- 
ror to actual conditions and situations. In an attempt to see their 
world through the eyes of the Amba people themselves Dr. Ed- 
ward Winter of the University of Virginia has collected the life 
histories of two men and two women in western Uganda. These 
intimate autobiographies do not by any means give a complete 
account of the Amba tribe but they tell in dramatic fashion what 
it really means to be an Amba, what kind of experiences he has, 
and what problems he must face in the course of his life. 

These simplistic beginnings of a native African literature 
photograph in clear fashion the many supernatural and preter- 
natural entities that stalk every Amba native from the cradle to 
the grave. Probably even more rewarding are the pictures they 
paint of marriage and family conditions behind the mountains of 
Western Uganda. Both anthropologist and missionary will find 
here a good case study of the impact of a western political system 
and Christianity on a rapidly changing native culture. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


A Profile of Primitive Culture. By Elman R. Service. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. xiv+ 474. $6.00. 


In recent years a number of sociological and anthropological 
books comprising reading selections have become popular. Serv- 
ice’s A Profile of Primitive Culture is in this vein in one respect 
and different in another. Like most readings texts, the selections 
are sketchy and superficially tasteful. This set, however, is not 
organized around topics as in the case with the Shapiro and 
Hoebel compilations. It is a collection of twenty “profiles” of 
distinct and representative cultures and is therefore something 
new in the area of cultural anthropology. The Sanders, Wood- 
berry, et al. Societies Around the World limited itself to six cul- 
— and gave a more analytical and exhaustive treatment of 
them. 

Service’s “profile” is divided into four parts. The first pre- 
sents four tribes representative of the nomadic band organization 
of the most simple pre-literate societies. Those treated are the 
Arunta, the Yahgan, the Andamanese, and the Canadian Eskimo. 
Part two treats eight tribal societies: the Reindeer Tungus of 
Siberia, the Cheyenne, the Nuer, the Navaho, the Jivaro, the 
Nootka, the Trobriand Islanders, and the Tahitians. Part three 
consists of four profiles of primitive states: the Kalinga, the 
Maya, the Inca, and the Ashanti. Part four treats four modern 
folk societies: villages in Yucatan, Morocco, China, and India. 

Service’s work is readable and has a wealth of material for 
the introductory student. Unfortunately it is weak on analysis 
and seldom penetrates much below the descriptive level. In the 
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attempt to present each culture as a whole, there is no attempt 
to present material topically or in an orderly framework which 
would invite cross cultural comparison. The wholes which are 
presented seem to this reviewer too superficial to outweigh the 
benefits of a more organized approach. A chapter which is no- 
tably absent and which would be of great value to the student 
would be an introductory chapter on anthropological methods 
utilized in attaining cultural data. 

In view of these shortcomings Service’s Profiles is better uti- 
lized as supplementary rather than central reading by the stu- 
dent. The selections would appear to have their greatest value 
in familiarizing him with a number of cultures which, with the 
encouragement of his teacher, will lead him to the more scholarly 
works on these cultures. 

JOSEPH G. GREEN, JR. 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 


American Marriage and Divorce. By Paul H. Jacobson. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xviii+ 180. $12.00. 


The Committee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics of the 
American Sociological Association will doubtless be happy with 
the appearance of Jacobson’s new book. His title is somewhat 
misleading for the book is not a sociological one but a statistical 
one—largely for the years 1940-1957—akin to Glick’s American 
Families. 

In the absence of a complete system of central registries it is 
difficult to see how some parts of this book were ever written. 
The author, a research statistician at Metropolitan Life, makes 
no mention whatever of the completeness of his compilations or 
the margin of error if any. An inexcusable error is his use of the 
term “Greek Orthodox Catholics” (p. 37). On page 88 the author 
quotes Shepherd B. Kitchin’s, A History of Divorce, a very ques 
tionable authority in the opinion of two University of Ottawa 
canon law professors in a recent refutation. This historian wrote 
that the doctrine of the indissolubility of marriage is never more 
than an utopian idea. 

Jacobson presents a large body of national and local statistics 
not tabulated so extensively before, including such topics as sea- 
sonal patterns of marriage, non-resident marriages including 
figures on Gretna Greens marriages, marriages by type of cere- 
mony, chances of remarriage, migratory divorce, grounds of di- 
vorce classified, and chances of celebrating silver and golden 
anniversaries. The author predicts an increasing rate in divorce 
from year to year till 1965, but well below the 1946 peak. There 
is some evidence, the author notes, that remarriages appear to 
be less stable than first marriages. 

The information presented in the 74 main tables and 29 ap 
pendix tables, with clear explanations and format, should prove 
valuable to many professions. In an age of statistical morality 
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there is the inevitable danger that some of the statistics in a 
book of this type may be used to attempt to refute the Natural 
Law. 


Family Court Center, Toledo, O. 


NESTER C. KOHUT 


Premarital Dating Behavior. By Winston Ehrmann. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1959. Pp. xvii+ 316. $6.00. 


Differing from the Kinsey reports in its selection of subjects, 
yet similar to it in content, this is a study of premarital sexual 
activities in dating reported by one thousand male and female 
college students on written schedules and by one hundred of 
these subjects in personal interviews. 

Certainly the methods are far superior to those used by Kin- 
sey, but while its results are a stimulus to further research, it 
must be remembered that its sample is restricted to one large 
coeducational university during the years 1946-1953. 

The aim of the research was to describe the sex aspects of 
dating behavior in terms of varying degrees of physical love- 
making intimacies, to measure certain aspects of the individuals’ 
control of this behavior, to analyze the behavior patterns in 
terms of specific characteristics of the individuals, and to exam- 
ine some of the relationships among the ideas of love, sex codes 
of conduct, and heterosexual behavior. 

In a scientific manner these aims have been realized, for the 
schedules are extensive while the interviews are intensive and 
the methods of presentation are descriptive and statistical. 

Th conclusions of this study point up the existence of a male 
and female subculture among college youth. This subculture not 
only calls for a more intensive examination of our thinking 
about college students today, but also indicates a pronounced 
sex difference among these young people. 

While there are limitations to this study, because of the 
restriction to one particular university, yet the findings are of 
such significance as to spur those in educational and counseling 
services to prove further the questions raised by this research. 


SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEERY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent, N.J. 


The Catholic Family Handbook. By Rev. George A. Kelly. New 
York: Random House, 1959. Pp.xviii+ 234. $4.95. 


If a Catholic family member desires to read an optimistic 
work consistently presented within a frame of the Catholic value 
system, Father Kelly’s work is the one to get. A listing of the 
chapter headings will indicate the kind of material covered: You 
Can Have a Happier Family, Your Job As A Parent, You Are 
Your Child’s Best Teacher, Your Child’s Moral Training, Why 
Send Your Child to Catholic Schools, How To Teach Your Child 
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About Sex, What Outside Influences Can Do To Your Child, The 
Child Who Is “Exceptional,’”’ When One Parent Must Be Father 
and Mother, Where to Get Help When in Trouble, Should Moth. 
ers Work, What Will Your Child Do in Life, How to Handle Your 
Teen-Ager, Preparing Your Child for Marriage, How to Avoid a 
Mixed Marriage in Your Family, Religious Practices in Your 
Home. 

The work is preponderently “advice-giving,” and as such will 
be of little use to an analyst except as a possible antidote for the 
frequent depression one feels when he must face reality as “it 
is” rather than as it “ought to be.” The evidence used by the 
author is, of course, one-sided and not always fully explored. For 
example, (p. 134), one of the indicators of a social problem is 
the fact that one out of every five mothers with children under 
five has a full-time job. But overlooked is the implication of the 
fact that four out of five mothers with young children do not. 
One could just as readily argue that young mothers are still 
traditionally oriented toward home and child instead of the op- 
posite, as the author claims. There is no citation of specific ref- 
erences with page numbers for the facts supporting the author’s 
arguments and no references at all to facts opposing his argu- 
ments. But since the work is intended as a general formula for 
successful Catholic family life, perhaps a criticism as to objecti- 
vity is out of place. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 


Marriage and the American Ideal. By Floyd M. Martinson. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1960. Pp. 489+ xii. $5.50. 


The primary purpose of this book is to show how the major 
value themes in American culture and the findings of social 
science relate to problems and decisions of marriage and family 
living (p. viii). The major values that order individual and so- 
cietal life in America are stated as follows: (1) the dignity and 
worth of man, (2) the freedom of man, (3) the equality of men. 
The American goal is then the self-realization of the individual 
in and through group life, as analyzed by Foote and Cottrell in 
their book, Identity and Interpersonal Competence. 

In America there are three basic marriage models, greatly 
complicating the problems of young people as they seek a pat- 
tern for married life: (1) the historic Judaic-Christian marriage 
model, (2) the romantic marriage model, (3) the rationalistic 
marriage model. In regard to married life itself, the American 
ideal resolves itself into three specific values or goals—oneness, 
togetherness, and self-realization. The attempt to achieve these 
goals within the selected marriage model contributes to Ameri- 
can family tensions. One’s concepts on authority, decision mak- 
ing, roles, divorce, child care, and the like are highly related to 
the marriage model or models one chooses to order his life and 
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one’s value system or conflicting value systems motivating his 
behavior. 

As a logically integrated work presented as preparation for 
married life, Martinson’s book is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
superior to anything yet published. It distinguishes between 
marital and family systems as social systems, appreciates the 
uniqueness of the individual as well as the requirements of 
socio-cultural standards, and gives a logical, objective frame- 
work for both analysis and explanation of marital life in the 
American culture—a rare feat among textbook writers. There is 
as well that faint touch of magic which weaves through the work 
and inspires as well as instructs. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle 22, Wash. 


What They Ask About Marriage. By Monsignor J. D. Conway. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides Publishers, 1959. Pp. xi+ 322. Paper, 
$1.95. 


Is this sociology? Is it theology? Is it a commentary on that 
part of canon law that deals with marriage? How would one 
classify this volume of questions and answers on marriage? 


Monsignor Conway is the “question and answer man’”’ for the 
Davenport diocesan paper, The Catholic Messenger. The popu- 
larity of his weekly column postulated this book which is a 
combination of data that is sociological, theological, and canoni- 
cal. However, it is not a hodgepodge, but a well-developed and 
logical treatment beginning with Part I—The Preliminaries to 
Marriage, and carrying on through Part IV—Marriage Failures. 
There is also an appendix aflording an opportunity to discuss 
general and unclassified questions. 

The sociological material is concerned with the customs, 
practices, trends and problems in dating, engagement, marriage 
ceremonies, mixed marriages, and divorces in contemporary 
American society. The theological explanations and discussion 
of ecclesiastical law—which make up the major portion of this 
work—are concerned with the virtues of modesty and chastity, 
the validity or liceity of marriages, and the morality of a hun- 
dred or more marriage situations. The distinction between mod- 
a4 and chastity is a particularly brilliant and valuable contri- 
ution. 

Is this book of any value to the social scientist? This review- 
er responds with an unqualified affirmative. Why? Because it is 
an excellent example of interdisciplinary procedure; of fortify- 
ing and supplementing the inductive method with the deductive 
method. This book will be extraordinarily valuable even to the 
non-Catholic sociologist, psychologist, marriage counselor, or 
social worker because for millions of Americans, marriage in all 
its ramifications, adds up to more than mores and customs—it 
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necessarily includes morality and convictions; it involves sanity 
and salvation. 
CosMAS GIRARD, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


A Century of Higher Education for American Women. By Mabel 
Newcomer. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1959, 
Pp. xii+ 266. $5.00. 


We have come a long way from the day when women were 
thought to be too fragile to endure the hardships of a college 
education. The increased facilities for their advancement in 
learning reflect the improved status of women in our culture, but 
they also bear with them the danger that women will lose much 
of what they have already gained, both by the indifference of 
many to the opportunities so readily available, and by the lack 
of clarity in goals and policies on the part of educators them- 
selves. For this study, Newcomer draws upon forty years’ ex- 
perience on the Faculty of Vassar College, and in writing this 
book as a tribute to the centennial of her college, she has, by her 
broad survey of higher education for women, put all concerned 
in her debt, particularly the women’s colleges. 


This survey is not only history; it is also an examination of 
the present in the light of the past: a present that must be con- 
cerned not only with curriculum, but, among other things, with 
its financing, with the declining role of the women’s residence 
college, and with the role of the college-educated woman in to- 
day’s world. From the Catholic viewpoint, Newcomer’s educa- 
tional philosophy may be found wanting in some respects, but 
much of what she says will be of interest to those engaged in the 
higher education of women and help to focus their thinking on 
its problems. While this is a book for the educator rather than 
the sociologist as such, the latter will find ample documentation 
of continued discrimination against women in our society, as 
reflected in the educational system, past and present. Clearness 
of style and a quiet sense of humor, supported by facts and 
figures, make for easy reading of this valuable contribution to 
educational literature. 

MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 


Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


Social Origins. By Stephen Fuchs, S.V.D. Bombay, India: Gya- 
nayatan Publications, 1959. Pp. ii+ 147. 3.50 rupees. $1.00. 


Father Fuchs believes that there is much to be learned about 
the origins and early history of human culture and society and 
attempts in this handy book to summarize what the last years of 
anthropological research have been able to find out by the cross- 
fertilization of prehistorical and ethnological techniques. 

That prehistoric man had the faculties of abstract thought 
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and human speech, produced and made use of tools and fire is 
proof enough that he was from the very beginning a complete 
human being and not the semi-brutish lout the evolutionists tried 
to make of him. 

With the division of non-literate cultures into food-gatherers 
and food-producers he proceeds to describe and contrast these 
two basic ways of life. This treatment covers the family, kinship 
institutions, associations and classes, political institutions, law 
and justice, property concepts and religion. In each aspect of 
man’s institutions and activities he draws upon a wealth of ethno- 
graphic material gathered from out-of-the-way places all over 
the world. Being an Indologist, and having spent the last twenty- 
five years doing field research in India and as director of the 
Anthropos Institute in Bombay, he naturally overweights his 
data with examples taken from peoples and cultures with which 
he has had first hand contact and experience. He still defends 
much of the worldwide scheme and many of the theories of his 
great mentor, Pater Wilhelm Schmidt, although he deviates from 
him in many respects once he gets above the most simplistic cul- 
tural level. 

Time and again he focuses his argument to establish the full- 
fledged human nature of primitive man. 


“He lacks nothing of the mental qualities and abilities 
which modern civilized man possesses. Though some of 
these faculties may still lie dormant and undeveloped, they 
are not altogether absent... in his social organization and 
mental outlook the primitive food-gatherer conforms more 
closely to our modern standards than the primitive food- 
producer.” (p. 120) 


The sound and healthy moral standards of today, he in- 
sists, 

“are basically the same as those that prevailed when 
mankind was young... and they will stand the wear and 
tear of centuries to come... Mankind and human culture 
are subject to change and evolution, but this change and 
evolution are restricted and limited to nonessentials. Not 
all human values are relative and changeable; some are of 
absolute value which cannot be touched and modified, 
otherwise human society will suffer therefrom and be re- 
duced to sterility and decay (pp. 121 f.).” 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 











SHORT NOTICES 





American Voting Behavior. Edited by Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brod- 
beck. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. iv+475. $7.50. 


American Voting Behavior is not a compilation of opinion polls. It is 
a survey of how such polls are made and the problems and techniques in 
evaluation. It is a statistical study by highly qualified persons. There is 
much textual comment on the voter, such as Mr. Burdick’s comments on the 
rationality of voters. He does not claim that the voter is stupid or wise, ra- 
tional or irrational. He does write that it is possible that voter’s interest “is 
so slight that his behavior in this field is no true test of hs rationality.” But 
also, “he most surely acts unrationally in his political choices.” The editors 
claim that the American voter is “incapable of the kind of rationality which 
Locke expected of him.” 

The statement is made that voters make up their minds long before the 
campaign begins. This is no doubt true, but to what extent? If political 
leaders could be convinced that this is very prevalent we might be spared 
the circus atmosphere now surrounding much of the American political 
system. 

The editors present an array of specialists from the United States and 
Canada in political science, sociology, medicine, science, communications, 
etc., on a wide variety of topics. There is much discussion of other works in 
the field of political behavior, but the editors state that their book “‘is an 
experiment in ‘inter-disciplinary’ thinking” in the field. This is good. All in 
all this volume cannot but help making a great contribution to the study 
of the people of the United States. 

KENNETH J. CAREY 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Asia Looks At Western Christianity. By Thomas Ohm. New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1959. Pp. xvii+-251. $4.75. 


Missionaries toiling for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom at the various 
mission fronts of Asia are again and again enumerating the obstacles they 
meet in their work. Added to this comes the fact that among the 1500 
million inhabitants of Asia only forty-five to fifty million are Christians and 
among them only thirty-two million are Catholics. The records of missionary 
activity in Asia have never been able to mention successes even remotely 
resembling those attained during the time of the Christianization of Europe. 
Proportionately speaking, Christians in Asia today are less numerous than 
during the fifth and sixth centuries and their numbers show only a small 
percentage of increase. It is surprising that Asian nations which are espe- 
cially “religious” often offer the most vigorous opposition to Christianity. 
What are the reasons for this “failure?” 
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Rev. Thomas Ohm analizes them in a clear and masterful way. He 
presents the Asian case against the Catholic Church and Protestantism in 
their Western forms. The many quotations of well-known Asian philoso- 
phers and thinkers and the results of personal contact with Asians of the 
rank-and-file make this study very practical and timely. Weaknesses to be 
found in Asian religions are also pointed out and evaluated. 

Asia Looks At Western Christianity is like a mirror helping the West 
tu examine its conscience. At the same time, it shows how only Christianity 
can lead the teeming peoples of.Asia to their final destiny and, on the other 
hand, how Christian destiny is closely bound to that of Asia. This book 
offers valuable contributions to theology, but, in particular to the new 
science of missiology and gives helpful suggestions to the actual mission 
work in Asia. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


The Living Parish. By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.; Fides Pub- 
lishers Association, 1959. Pp. xvi+191. $3.95. 


For several years Father Ward has been visiting parishes which are 
carrying on some distinctive work. The book describes a few of these par- 
ishes in a casual, superficial, and impressionistic manner. A tourist approach 
te a few outstanding parishes in various parts of the country reveals that 
the Church in America is “terribly alive.” By this odd phrase Father Ward 
implies that the Church today is manifesting a tremendous vitality and 
that this vitality frightens people. 

It may be observed, first of all, that Father Ward seems to be leaping 
to edifying conclusions. In the second place, Father Ward does not permit 
himself the luxury of pausing long enough, perhaps between trains, to iden- 
tify the people who are frightened. It may be that some sort of mild panic 
has seized General Motors or that Madison Avenue is currently suffering 
from a unique inferiority complex. The evidence of such alarm is, at best, 
scanty. 

What is really frightening about many child-centered parishes today, 
particularly in our hygienic and segregated suburbs, is that a great deal of 
hectic activity is unaccompanied by any reference to the possibility that 
pastors, parents, and educators, with the very best intentions in the world, 
may be rearing a new generation of selfish, over-privileged little monsters 
who have no genuine conception of the world of reality. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


Big Business and Free Men. By James C. Worthy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii+ 205. $4.00. 


Big business in the United States is steadfastly giving birth to a grow- 
ing corps of distinguished spokesmen whose social philosophy, though con- 
servative in tone and direction, nevertheless breaks sharply with the nean- 
derthal economics of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Nurturing this new and outspoken elite are 
the ideas of the Harvard School of Business Administration, top manage- 
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ment consultants like Peter Drucker, the social encyclicals of recent Popes, 
the National Council of Churches, and others. Also influential in their think- 
ing have been the basic and successful reforms propounded by The New 
Deal. Despite such a radical shift in social philosophy, these men have 
remained loyal Republicans. 

The latest arrival to this family of businessmen is James C. Worthy, 
a vice-president of Sears Roebuck and Co. and formerly Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for the United States. In this book he joins that company of 
businessmen who recognize that the corporation is the most important sin- 
gle institution in American culture and are anxious to shoulder that respon- 
sibility with wisdom and justice. 

Except for the last chapter, “A Political Philosophy for Businessmen” 
which repeats many of the platitudes of economic liberalism, the book sets 
businessmen a high standard indeed. 

ED MARCINIAK 
Catholic Council on Working Life, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Criminology and Crime Prevention. By Lois Lundell Higgins and Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. xii+ 
471. $8.50. 

The authors seem to intend their book for use in courses where the 
student will be expected to do considerable work outside of class, such as 
themes and reading reports. The propositions, questions, problems, and read- 
ing lists at the ends of the chapters are varied and detailed. To the ener- 
getic instructor these could suggest many interesting assignments to he 
required. Criminology and Crime Prevention is less lengthy than other texts 
in the field. Some topics may be treated a little too briefly in the body of the 
book, but the student who is interested in more expansive coverage of any 
matter will find that almost always the authors have given him adequate 
reading leads to follow. 

JAMES E. MCKEOWN 

DePaul University, Chicago 4, Ill. 


The World of Work: Industrial Society 4 Human Relations. By Robert 
Dubin. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiii+448 
$7.95. 

Here is an example of Sociological Principles applied to the work-day 
world of Modern America. The book consists of five parts containing 
twenty-one chapters. It has the usual textbook format and treats of such 
diverse subjects as “Automation and Human Relations” to “Managament 
as Bureaucracy.” 

The volume will serve as a basic text on the College level and it wil 
help many professors to increase the value of their social studies courses 
It should also serve as a valuable addition to the ever-expanding world of 
personnel management. 

The exemplifying photography is marvelous. The reviewer has seen few 
books that equal it in its ability to match pertinent picture to pertinem! 
principle enunciated. 

REV. PAUL E. LANG, PH.D. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, NW. 
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Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work. By E. M. Standing. Fresno: Acad- 
emy Library Guild, 1957. Pp. xi+350. $5.25. 


E. M. Standing, disciple and active collaborator of Dr. Maria Montessori 
over a thirty-year period, has succeeded in his aim “to delineate the various 
psychological and pedagogical principles which underlie Maria Montessori’s 
whole approach to the child” (Preface, p. xii). 

Strikingly different from standard educational patterns are some of 
these principles of this remarkably apostolic woman. Challenging Montes- 
sori theories which make educators pause are: To end the age-long struggle 
being waged between the child and the adult; to come to appreciate sensi- 
tive periods of development of the 2-4 year old with these youngsters loving 
repetition, order, silence, preferring work to play, evincing an indifference 
to sweets, a high sense of personal dignity; learning to write at the age of 
3% to 4 years; the child’s experience of spontaneous concentration to arrive 
at normality; and the choice of vertical as against today’s standardized 
horizontal age-grading. 

Teacher-training, prepared environment, exercises of the practical life, 
teacher qualities, similarities and differences with Kindergarten-originator 
Froebel constitute other interesting chapters of the book. 

Standing predicts, and I hope he is a poor prophet, that it will take 40 
years before. Montessori’s quality of work is generally known and accepted 
in education; still another 50 years before her ideas infiltrate to home and 
society. Educators and parents will fail in their duties if they do not now 
sit at the feet of this great teacher. 

Bro. HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Case Studies in Anthropology. Edited by George and Louise Spindler. Being 
a Palauan. By H. G. Barnett. Pp. vii+87. Bunyoro: An African King- 
dom. By John Beattie. Pp. ix+86. The Tiwi of North Australia. By C. 
W. M. Hart and Arnold R. Pilling. Pp. ix+118. Tepoztlan: Village in 
Mexico. By Oscar Lewis. Pp. viii+104. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1960. $1.25 each. 


“He who knows no other culture than his own does not know his own 
culture,” is an old anthropological dictum which nowhere appears more 
forcibly true than in teaching the various courses in cultural and social 
anthropology. With library facilities often inadequate, the wide range of 
comparable cultural data from diverse non-European ways of life that is 
necessary to give the students’ view of man, breadth and depth, is simply 
not available. One must perforce have recourse to the so-called Readers in 
Anthropology. Even assuming that such compendia come up to the re- 
quired standards, how many copies would the college library be able to put 
at the disposal of say twenty-five or thirty students? This new series of 
anthropological Case Studies under the combined editorship of George and 
Louise Spindler is a good beginning towards supplying admirably and econ- 
omically what is needed. These paper-covered full-length descriptions and 
inductive analyses are so appropriate for class-room purposes that the edi- 
tors should be encouraged to continue the series and extend it to all areas 
and the different cultural levels. 
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Being a Palauan by H. G. Barnett depicts life on the one hundred and 
eighty-eight square miles of United States Trustee territory in tropical 
Micronesia. The six thousand racially and culturally mixed inhabitants offer 
the unique experience of a matrilineal society with male dominance. Pal- 
auan men praise women and state with pride, ‘‘Women are strong; men are 
weak.” But the men do all the planning and make all the decisions. To 
western eyes this is indeed a strange society where most of the children, 
even though their biological parents are still alive, are adopted by one rela- 
tive after another, and out of these transactions material and financial ben- 
efits accrue to several kinsmen of the child. The Palauan is an enigmatic 
sort of individual, who, while as capitalistic and money-minded as any 
American businessman, is self-debasing to the point of embarrassment. The 
“press” (in the psychological sense) of the unpredictable external environ- 
ment as well as of the whims of authority and the demands of others 
squelch initiative and originality and makes of him a pragmatic, flexible, 
ambivalent acceptor of what the waywardness of human destiny may bring 
upon him. At times he may storm and bluster but everybody knows that 
the potvaliance is mostly harmless swagger that soon wilts and anxiously 
hides again behind a facade of pleasantries. It is no wonder that the Pal- 
auan eschews all emotional involvement and leads a passive, resigned, re- 
tractive, self-giving existence. 


Bunyoro: An African Kingdom by John Beattie is a centralized ‘‘feud- 
al’ state in the uplands of western Uganda in east central Africa. Retain- 
ing many features of the old social and political structure, it reminds one, 
despite recently introduced changes, of the England of William the Con- 
queror. Anachronistic as it may be, we have here in good working order an 
hereditary monarchy resting upon eighteen royal generations of history and 
legal control, manipulating a hierarchically organized, mildly caste-like so- 
ciety. On the local dimension a Nyoro inherits his totemic patrilineal cian 
affiliation with its associated totemic avoidances and rituals, widespread 
relations with and obligations to a group of patrilineal agnates. His inter- 
personal antagonisms are inextricably enmeshed in a magical system of 
sorcery and “divining” doctors which fifty years of Christianizing and 
Europeanizing have not altered essentially. But time marches on even in an 
ancient feudal kingdom, and while the traditionally minded disapprove and 
protest, day by day the old customs die out, old-fashioned obligations are 
neglected, and the Nyoro way of life disruptively and agonizingly encapsu- 
lates economic, religious, and social changes of every dimension as it gives 
birth to a new social synthesis under the impact of Western civilization. 


The Tiwi of North Australia by C. W. M. Hart and Arnold R. Pilling 
transports us into the exclusive little cosmos of a hunting and food gather- 
culture. The Tiwi, their name for themselves, as so often among non- 
literates, means “we, the only people,” to this day look upon all outsiders 
as “alleged human beings.” As was to be expected of an aboriginal Aus 
tralian tribe, most of this book deals with their complicated social organi- 
zation and kinship system. By our standards it would be placed in the 
“fantastic” category, yet, given the natives’ premises it is the only logical 
social life for a human being. The key to Tiwi social lfe is woman. Newborn 
females, nubile marriageable females, toothless old hags—all are valuable 
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in the eyes of the Tiwi. A man‘s whole effort to compete with others for 
prestige and influence is directed toward control over women, for women 
here have the value of a scarce commodity. You may be surprised, but there 
are never any illegitimate children among the Tiwi, nor is any female from 
the day of her birth to her death ever unmarried. As every newborn girl is 
bethrothed to a young man at birth and as every widow remarries at the 
graveside of her husband, all Tiwi wives are either very much younger or 
very much older than their husbands. The working out of this system 
makes for interesting reading and a real case study in social interaction. 


Tepoztlan, Village in Mexico by Oscar Lewis is but one of the hun- 
dred thousand Mexican villages, but the peasant folk society described here 
in both historical perspective and in the dynamics of day-to-day life take 
on a typicality that makes one feel he has been in all the villages south of 
the border. Lewis not only gives us a number of portraits vivants of the 
economic and social conditions, and of the principal stages in the life cycles 
of the Tepoztlanians, but does attempt to delve into what makes them tick 
and the values around which their lives gravitate. A final chapter delineates 
the sweeping changes taking place in Tepoztlan through the introduction of 
electricity, roads, buses—and even formulas for bottle babies, in a word, 
the full impact of modern urbanization and industrialization. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Iil. 


A Punjabi Village in Pakistan. By Zekiye Eglar. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xxiv-+ 240. $6.00. 


The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla. By Stephen Fuchs, S.V.D. New 
York: Asia Publishing House, 1960. Pp. xi+584. 28.50 rupees. $6.00. 


Zekiye Eglar spent some five years in Pakistan and concentrated most 
of that long period of research in a community study of the village of 
Mohla, about seventy miles northwest of Lahore. Mohla was chosen pri- 
marily because it seemed to have been less affected by the radical changes 
that have swept over Pakistan since World War II. It was comparatively 
easy for her to gain rapport, especially with the women of the village, be- 
cause she was a woman herself and also a Muslim from Turkey. Her 
training in anthropology was at Columbia University under the tutelage of 
Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead. 

Village life in Mohla is built around vartan bhanji which is a complex 
mechanism for the exchange of gifts and services. The people who deal in 
vartan bhanji are consanguine and affinal relatives, friends, members of 
the same or of another caste, neighbors, almost anyone in the village, or 
even another village. Contrary to what one would expect in a male dom- 
inated society, this reciprocal gift giving is entirely in the hands of mar- 
tied women who represent their individual households. Thus the system 
With all its prescribed rules and purposeful aims at promoting friendship, 
establishing and maintaining a good reputation, gaining prestige, becomes 
the principal means of integration in Punjab society. The core of this ex- 
change of goods and services is centered primarily on the customary rights 
of a daughter in her father’s property. There seems to be very little of the 
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genuine altruistic about the whole affair since both donor and recipient 
agree beforehand precisely what the gift and its value must be. Niggardly 
gift-giving may ruin a person’s reputation for the rest of his life. The oc. 
currence and recurrence of important occasions present opportunities for 
dealing in vartan bhanji and thus the ties of the whole community ar 
mutually strengthened and insured so that the life of the villagers in Mohla 
continues placidly and harmoniously amid the profound changes going on 
around them. 


The locale of Stephen Fuchs’ study of two closely related tribes, the 
Gond and the Bhumia, is the Central Provinces, or as it is now called, 
Madhya Pradesh of India. The Bhumia are a subtribe of the Baiga while 
the Gond of the region are part of a large group spread over nine provinces 
in that immense country. His description of these agricultural peasants in 
Central India proceeds in typical anthropological monograph fashion: 
Material Culture, Social Life, Life Cycle of the Individual, Religious Be- 
liefs. 

Besides cultivating crops of maize, millet, paddy, oilseeds, wheat, 
chickpeas and flax, they pasturize cattle, buffaloes, pigs, horses, sheep, 
goats, poultry, and even engage in fishing and hunting. Kinship in this 
area is based upon a patrilineal joint-family which controls property and 
inheritance. As could be predicted, both the Bhumia and the Gond have 
castes which dominate people’s lives with strict controls and sanctions, 
Fuchs lists six forms of marriage: service marriage, widow marriage (to 
husband’s younger brother), marriage by exchange, by capture, intrusion 
(a girl simply moves into the household of a man whom she wants to mar- 
ry), and marriage by elopement. Polygyny is allowed but does not occur 
too frequently. The supramundane world of these peoples is overcrowded 
with gods of every description with a supreme being at the top of the 
pantheon, Bhagwan by name. Although he is the creator, is holy and per- 
fect, little other than a kind of philosophical recognition of His existence 
is paid to this sky god. Fuchs seems to be of the opinion that Bhagwan is 
of Hindu origin. Others, such as Father Koppers, disagree with him. 

Here again the old way of life is undergoing rapid and radical changes 
and the new national Indian culture that daily makes greater and greater 
inroads into all cultures in India will probably soon change their whole 
way of living. Father Fuchs is to be complimented for salvaging for the 
record a thorough description and analysis of an ancient way of life for the 
anthropological sciences before it is lost. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review). 


Back, Kurt W. and J. Mayone Stycos, THE SURVEY UNDER UNUSUAL 
CONDITIONS, The Society for Applied Anthropology, 1959, 52, $1.50. 


Bernsdorf, Dr. Wilhelm, INTERNATIONALES SOZIOLOGEN LEXIKON, 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959, viii+ 662. 


Caden, Jose, A MOTHER CHEATS ALTARS, New York: Greenwich Book 
Publishers, 1959, 168, $2.75. 


Cantwell, Father Daniel M., THE CHALLENGE OF INTERRACIAL JUS- 
TICE, Divine Word Publications, 1959, v+98, $0.65. 


Corobo-Cone, Madeleine, THE PLAYGROUND AS MUSIC TEACHER, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, xxiii4+-247, $5.00. 


Dovring, Karin, ROAD OF PROPAGANDA: THE SEMANTICS OF BI- 
ASED COMMUNICATION, New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 
159, $4.75. 


Geissler, Eugene S., FAMILY MAN, Notre Dame: Fides Publishers, 1959, 
xii+-157, $3.50. 


Grew, Frederick J. WEALTH AND THE COMMON MAN, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959, v+184, $3.75. 


Gutman, Robert, BIRTH AND DEATH REGISTRATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 1659-1900, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1959, 115+ bibliography, 
$1.00. 


Harbrecht, Paul P., S.J.. PENSION FUNDS AND ECONOMIC POWER, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1959, 328, $5.00. 


Harris, Irving D., M.D., NORMAL CHILDREN AND MOTHERS, Chicago: 
The Free Press, 1959, x+-287, $6.00. 


Hoselitz, Bert F.. A READER’S GUIDE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
Chicago: The Free Press, 1959, 256, $2.95 (paper), $6.00 (cloth). 


Jungmann, Josef A., S.J.. THE EARLY LITURGY, South Bend: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1959, 314, $5.75. 


Langnas, I. A.. DICTIONARIES OF DISCOVERIES, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959, v+201, $5.00. 


Lefebvre, Eugene, C.Ss.R., STE. ANNE DE BEAUPRE, Rev. Director of 
Pilgrimages, 1959, 80, $2.00. 


Lenn, Theodore I. WORKBOOK AND READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959, x+321, $2.40. 


Lewis, M.M., HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO SPEAK, New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, 143+ index, $3.00. 
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Lins, Mario. FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL DETERMINISM, Rio De Jan. 
eiro, 1959, 147. 


McCllugage, Robert W., Ph.D., A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN DEN. 
TAL ASSOCIATION, American Dental Association, 1959, 520, $8.00, 


McKinney, Fred, PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960, xiii+ 490. 


Michonneau, Abbe, “MY FATHER’S BUSINESS,” New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1959, 155, $2.95. 


Nevett, Albert, S.J.. THE POPULATION DILEMMA, Sword of the Spirit 
Pamphlet, 1959, 54. 


Patterson, Franklin, HIGH SCHOOLS FOR A FREE SOCIETY, Chicago: 
The Free Press, 1960, 93, $1.00. 


Runes, Dagobert D., PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959, x+-406, $15.00. 


Shapiro, Harry L., MAN, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960, vii+-380, $2.25. 


Spalding, Eugenia K., PROFESSIONAL NURSING, Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1959, xxix +694, $6.00. 


Stoutenburgh, John Jr., DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960, 462, $10.00. 


United Nations, YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1956, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960, xii+-312, $4.00. 
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From the Editor's Uesk 








Any Catholic sociologist who has taught courses on the Papal 
Social Encyclicals or Catholic Action or has, in some course or 
other, attempted to trace interpretatively the great social 
changes that have taken place in western society, particularly 
during the last two centuries, must have frequently heard the 
students’ plaintive query “Where was the Church during all this 
time?” Or more specifically ‘When the mediaeval feudal society 
in which the Church apparently functioned so efficiently was 
gradually transformed into an industrialized urbanized society 
why did not the Church adapt itself to the new conditions and 
come up with ready-made solutions for the many problems that 
arose?’ Any acceptable answers to these legitimate questions 
must certainly be formulated within the frame of reference out- 
lined by Father Schuyler in his lead article published in this issue 
“The Role of the Laity in the Catholic Church.” 

As happens so often in history, the bland unadorned historical 
facts, well documented as they might be, do not tell the whole 
story. That the Church was preoccupied with the development 
and functioning of its “institutionalized hierarchic and sacra- 
mental structure” and failed to “evolve with civil society,” are 
undeniable facts which must be projected over against the entire 
two thousand years of the Church’s history to be seen in their 
correct perspective. Father Schuyler in his article has done us 
all a fine service. Late as has been the Church’s response to the 
challenge, it has during the last seventy five years certainly not 
been ‘‘too little.” It seems futile at this stage in history to point 
forever to the yawning gaps of inaction when we do have, as he 
recounts so well, beginning with Leo XIII, answers aplenty of 
which both the clergy and laity all too frequently remain in 
culpable ignorance to this day. 

I believe it was Kossuth who said that “History is but the 
development and revelation of Providence.” This was born out in 
the remarkable concurrence at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion of a veritable cluster of great and far-seeing men (Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, etc.,) who simultaneously appeared on 
the scene to preside over the birth of a new and great nation. 
Similarly, in God’s good Providence, the Church was blessed with 
a continuous line of social-minded popes from Leo to the two 
Piuses, who, together with other great members of the heirarchy 
(Ketteler, Gibons, Manning, etc.), and the illustrious laymen 
enumerated by Father Schuyler, ushered in the Lay Apostolate 
of today. It is the Catholic sociologist’s duty and privilege to 
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diffuse and make this re-birth of the Church incarnate “through. 
out all ranks of society.” 

When you consider the immense technological advances that 
America has made it is shocking to find how little we know about 
the delicate relationships that obtain between occupations and 
statuses. A real pioneer step forward toward research of this 
matter was the NORC ten-page report in 1947. Since that time 
psychologists, social psychologists and sociologists of various 
persuasions have been adding to the body of comparable data 
out of which some clear-sighted understandings of this complex 
configuration seems to be emerging. During the last few years 
you will find scattered through the journals representing these 
areas of scientific interest the names of Rettig, Depres, and Pa- 
samanick, separately or conjointly, reporting on the progressive 
stages in their studies on the multifaceted subject of “Jobs and 
Status.” We are happy to join this throng by serving as an outlet 
for their paper “The Effect of Occupational Setting upon the 
Perception of Status,” which adds another dimension to our 
knowledge of this vital aspect of the dynamic pluralistic society 
in which we live. 

I do not know how often juvenile officers have explained to 
me that the category, “malicious mischief,” on the delinquents’ 
records, stood for vandalism without wondering why this area 
of delinquency has received such cavalier treatment in the pro- 
fessional literature. John Martin’s perceptive analysis of some 
New York City records on vandalism comes therefore as a wel- 
come contribution to the study of this neglected type of mis- 
conduct. Although the age, sex, ethnic, and socio-economic char- 
acteristics of his sample are locally determined, it is only by the 
accumulation of such objective reports that we can make any 
headway in understanding of and eventual recommendations for 
the alleviation of this pesky, puzzling, and costly problem in the 
United States. Let us hope that others will be encouraged to 
analyse other reports to which they have access and soon elimi- 
nate the paucity of literature on vandalism. 

Perhaps it is fitting that THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
complete 1959 with such a variegated and disparate menu. If it 
proves nothing else, it does show that our magazine in its cover- 
age, as the field of Sociology itself, is as many-hued as Jacob's 
proverbial coat, or as multi-channeled as the Nile. How could it 
be otherwise since, the whole gamut of human interaction and 
behavior comes under its scrutiny! 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V.D., Editor 
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